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save money...with the 


CROSLEY EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


... the modern way to purchase fine 





Home Economics Laboratory Equipment 


@ Here are the advantages that this plan offers your 
school: Accredited Home Economics Departments can 
obtain Crosley products for instruction purposes at 
special prices. Maintenance service for one year at no 
charge. Replacement of ranges, refrigerators, freezers 
and television receivers once each year for five years, 
or as soon thereafter as comparable models are released, 
at cost of delivery and installation. In many instances, 
schools are exempt from Federal Excise Tax. 


IMPORTANT: Crosley Kitchen Sink Units, Base and 
Wall Cabinets as well as Vinyl Counter Tops are in- 
cluded at our special Educational Prices ...a great 
saving to your school. 


Ask the Director of your Home Economics Department 
what she thinks about the Crosley line of kitchen equip- 


CROSLEY 


1329 Arlington Street 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 





DIVISION 





BETTER PRODUCTS FOR HAPPIER LIVING 





ment. We feel certain that she'll agree that Crosley 
equipment is ideal from her point of view. Crosley 
offers a complete selection of kitchen appliances in 
many sizes all engineered so that they may be combined 
to fit any space, any budget. 


* 


Crosley products include: Shelvador® Refrigerators, 
Shelvador® Freezers, Electric Ranges, Range and Re- 
frigerator Pantries, Sinks, Electric Food Waste Dispos- 
ers, Steel Wall and Base Cabinets, Vinyl Counter Tops, 
Handy Accessories, Automatic Television, Kitchen Ra- 
dios, Room Air Conditioners. 
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Will 


your school \N 


N 
have room 


for her ? 


That depends on where Susan lives and on how 
well her community is meeting the strain on class- 
room facilities. 

For Susan is only one of a million more young- 
sters who will be crowding into our schools this 
fall. And this same rate of increase is expected 
to continue for years, according to the census 
forecast. 

Even if your present facilities are adequate, 
you'll soon be feeling the need for more class- 
rooms. And washrooms, of course, must come 
with them. 

That’s where Crane can help you—and in a 
way that saves you money. Crane school plumb- 
ing fixtures are built to stand abuse and to save 
on maintenance costs. You know the Crane rep- 
utation for quality. 

Talk it over with your Architect and Plumbing 
Contractor, and let them know your preference 
for Crane. 


CRANE CO. 
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Crane Norwich lavatories installed in new Booker T. 
Washington High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Architect: Leon 
B. Senter. Plumbing and Heating Contractor: Watt Plumb- 
ing, Air Conditioning, and Electric, Inc. 
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A Roll Call of — 





"Al Aboard” 


Progress Among School Board Associations 


In June, the NATIONAL ScHooL BOoarps 
ASSOCIATION issued a revised Directory of 
State School Boards Associations embodying 
the numerous changes in leadership which 
have occurred in recent months. Forty-three 
(43) states are listed as having state-wide 
associations of school boards, with regional 
associations covering one other state, Ohio. 
There remain only four states — Maine, 
Maryland, Nevada, and West Virginia —in 
which the local school boards are not or- 
ganized into an association. Leaders of 
organizations desiring copies of the Directory 
should address the writer at N.S.B.A. head- 
quarters, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Il. 

We are all interested in the progress each 
state is making and in the total growth of 
the school boards association movement. So 
it seems like a good idea to call the roll and 
see what significant developments in the 
strength and services of the state associa- 
tions have taken place in the past year or 
two and what plans for the future may be 
in the making. Information has been sup- 
plied in most cases by the state secretaries 
and it is summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Association of School Board 
Members is young but a good, wholesome 
beginning has been made and the Associa- 
tion is definitely on the move. During the 
past year a mimeographed Bulletin was 
started and four issues distributed. N.S.B.A. 
President Trotter attended the annual meet- 
ing on April 2. A major problem is to 
strengthen the financial structure to provide 
wider services and enlist the united support 
of the 108 boards in the state. 


ARIZONA 


Just a year ago, the Arizona School Board 
Association was reorganized on the basis of 
an enabling law secured from the 1951 State 
Legislature. On November 1, a full-time 
executive secretary was employed. Six issues 
of an eight-page printed Bulletin have been 
published during the year. The annual meet- 
ing was held on May 3. Plans are under 
way for developing regional meetings through- 
out the state and for supporting a definite 
program of school legislation in the 1953 
session of the Legislature. 


ARKANSAS 


Newest of all state associations is the 
Arkansas Association of School Boards which 
came into being on March 29. Within four 
weeks the president sent the association’s 
No. 1 check for basic membership in the 


Edward M. Tuttle 


N.S.B.A., saying, “We are happy that we will 
no longer be among the missing states with- 
out affiliation. We are still in our infancy, 
but we'll grow.” A first annual meeting was 
called for June 28 which I hope to attend 
a few days before you will be reading this 
report. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California School Trustees Associa- 
tion held its 21st Annual Convention in early 
October, 1951. This three-day meeting has 
come to be one of the educational events of 
the year in the state and is largely attended. 
The C.S.T.A. is well established, having had 
a full-time executive secretary for many 
years. It publishes a bimonthly Bulletin and 
has developed a successful handbook entitled 
“Manual for School Board Members,” first 
issued in 1946 and revised in 1950. The new 
edition has sold over 6000 copies to board 
members in California. The Trustees Associa- 
tion works closely with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and also with the County 
Superintendents of Schools. It has a consider- 
able number of subsidiary County Trustees 
Associations which have been found helpful 
in broadening the interests of local boards. 


COLORADO 


Within the past three years, the Colorado 
Association of School Boards has had an 
active part in placing the administration of 
Colorado’s public schools on a sound basis 
through the promotion of school district 
reorganization, more adequate state financial 
support for the public schools, and an effec- 
tive reorganization of the State Department 
of Education. A full-time paid executive di- 
rector was appointed in August, 1951, and this 
will enable the Association to play a more vital 
role in the years immediately ahead. The 
bimonthly Bulletin of the C.A.S.B. is one 
of the best in the nation, in my opinion, 
and I am informed that plans are being 
made to issue it monthly beginning next 
January. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Association of Boards of 
Education has for some years enrolled most 
of the 172 boards in the state on a nominal 
basis and through its activities has helped 
them to a realization of common problems, 
local and state wide. A monthly bulletin for 
boards of education, published by the State 
Department of Education, carries associa- 
tion news in each issue. Future plans of the 
Association include an upward revision of 
the schedule of dues, the employment of an 
executive secretary, the development of a 
code of ethics for school boards, and the 
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organization of regional divisions of the state 
association. 


DELAWARE 


Early in the fall of 1951, the Delaware 
Association of School Boards was reactivated 
with a new set of officers and executive 
committee which has met several times during 
the year. On March 6, the association held 
a meeting for board members and then 
joined in a dinner with the Delaware School 
Administrators. The association is taking an 
active part in supporting the Unified School 
Legislation Committee in the state and is 
seeking other ways to strengthen its organiza- 
tion and services. 


FLORIDA 


The Florida School Boards Association 
dates from 1930, but I have little informa- 
tion regarding its activities. There are only 
67 boards in the state (on a county basis) 
and the support of the state association is 
provided by a schedule of dues based on the 
number of teacher units under each board. 
The executive secretary of the F.S.B.A. is 
also the executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Florida Education Association. The School 
Boards Association holds an annual meeting 
but, to my knowledge, issues no regular 
publication to its members. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia School Boards Association has 
had a phenomenal development during the 
past year. Organized as an independent associ- 
ation on September 28, 1951, it secured the 
passage of an enabling law by the State 
Legislature in February, 1952 (reported in 
these columns in the April issue of the 
JouRNAL) and on the basis of this authoriza- 
tion, in consultation with the Auditor of the 
State Department of Education, has worked 
out a form of contract between the State 
Association and the local boards, of which 
there are 208 in Georgia. This contract out- 
lines the services to be rendered and the 
payments to be made, and on the basis of 
100% affiliation will afford a potential income 
to the association of around $18,000. The 
leaders are confident that 60 to 70% will be 
subscribed the first year, and on the strength 
of this outlook have employed an executive 
secretary who will devote half time to the 
work until January 1, 1953, and thereafter 
full time. 


IDAHO 


One of the recent accomplishments of the 
Idaho School Trustees Association is to join 
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with the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and with the Idaho Education 
Association in the creation of a Unified Edu- 
cation Council to plan co-operatively for the 
advancement of the program of public edu- 
cation through legislation and otherwise. The 
big problem facing the state is more money 
for the schools from the state level, but the 
Trustees Association has also concerned it- 
self with school district reorganization, the 
appointment of the state superintendent by 
an elected State Board of Education, certi- 
fication of teachers, and school transportation. 
No regular publication is being issued to the 
membership and this is one of the more 
immediate objectives of the association. 


ILLINOIS 


The /ilinois Association of School Boards 
dates from December, 1913. Only Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey associations are older. 
It shares with New York the distinction of 
being one of the two strongest and most 
active school board organizations in the 
nation. Since 1928 it has had paid executives, 
and now has an executive director and three 
field secretaries, all on a full-time basis. 
Offices are maintained in the state capital, 
Springfield, and in Chicago. Membership is 
in excess of 800 boards representing 87 per 
cent of the school children of the state, and 
the annual convention is attended by over 





RENO HIGH SCHOOL 
Reno, Nevada 


FERRIS & ERSKINE, Reno 
Architects 


CLYDE E. BENTLEY, Engineer 
San Francisco 
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The RENO HIGH SCHOOL, pictured, is an 
excellent example of the fine modern schools 
going up in the great Southwest. Spread 


wide over the landscape, with large roof areas 


and windows forming most of the 


E. 0. STICE & SONS 
Heating Contractors 
installed 3 Oil Fired 
Type ‘C’ Kewanee Boilers 


of heating comfort demanded today . . 


walls, these new schools require more from 
their heating boilers. 


Kewanee Boilers have kept pace with this 
need for additional heat and the higher standards 


. and are 


e usually the number one choice for schools throughout 


America, as they have been for over eighty years. 


KEWANEE-ROSS CORPORATION 
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Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
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1000 board members. The state is organized 
into 11 divisions each holding two, and in 
one case three, meetings a year. An extensive 
publications program is carried on including 
a quarterly Journal averaging 32 pages per 
issue with a circulation in excess of 8000, 
a News Bulletin issued once a month or 
oftener, and A School Board Reference 
Library which consists of eight pamphlets, 
with four more in preparation. For some 
years the association received a subsidy from 
the legislature, but a year ago voluntarily 
relinquished this income in favor of com- 
plete support from local board memberships. 
A significant development which three years 
ago the I.A.S.B. initiated jointly with the 
I.E.A. and the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is the Advisory Committee on 
Education in Illinois representing some 25 
lay and professional organizations and meet- 
ing monthly to discuss state-wide problems 
in the public schools. 


INDIANA 
Dating from March 16, 1949, as an inde- 
pendent organization, the Jndiana School 


Boards Association now enrolls 80% of the 
school boards eligible for membership as 
paid-up members for 1952. The efforts of 
the half-time executive secretary have been 
devoted to securing the active participation 
of many board members in a discussion of 
the needs of Indiana schools. In addition to 
the annual meeting in the fall, this has been 
accomplished through a series of ten regional 
meetings in the spring and a summer work- 
shop for board members which has been 
highly successful. The Story of a Workshop 
describes this activity of a year ago at 
Indiana University. One example of grow- 
ing co-operation among educational agencies 
in the state is a joint committee of the 
I.S.B.A., the city, town, and county super- 
intendents, and the township trustees (pecu- 
liar to Indiana) which is working to improve 
budgetary conditions and practices in school 
administration. 


IOWA 


Although originally organized in 1928, the 
Towa Association of School Boards was not 
incorporated until 1949, and just a year ago 
reached the point of employing a full-time 
executive secretary and establishing independ- 
ent state headquarters. It has a membership 
of over 600 boards responsible for a majority 
of the school children in the state, but Iowa 
still has a large number of small districts 
involved in the slow process of reorganiza- 
tion. -The association’s bimonthly Bulletin 
reaches 4500 school board members, 850 
school board secretaries, and 950 school ad- 
ministrators. More than 1000 board members 
and superintendents attend the annual meet- 
ing each fall, and in the spring nine district 
meetings are held covering all parts of the 
state. In co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and other agen- 
cies the association sponsors an annual Schoo! 
Building Conference at the State University 
of Iowa, and a Workshop for School Board 
Secretaries at Iowa State College. One of 
the association’s projects the past year was 
the development of a modernized teacher 
contract form which was made available to 
all school boards in Iowa in quantities to 
suit their needs, without charge to the 
districts. (Continued on page 8) 
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Daylight-filled classroom of Bel Air School, Hickory (Bel Air), Md., 
lighted by Fenestra Steel Windows. 

Architect: Alex Shaw & Palmer, Fisher, Williams & Nes, Baltimore. 
Contractor: Frantz Construction Co., Baltimore. 
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Would you shut out any of this light? 
* eu 
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- 
4 
For the biggest part of the school year, you need tecting vents in any kind of weather. No drafts. 4 
to bring in all the daylight you can. And rain can’t get in. - 
It’s good light—it’s the light nature designed Washing and screening are done from inside, so “| 
, , P] 
your eyes for. maintenance is economical. Fenestra Steel Win- = 
a 
Clear glass brings in more of this light than dows are even available Super Hot-Dip Galvan- : 
any other kind of glass. And Fenestra* Inter- ized (on special order) to eliminate painting. nt 
mediate Steel Windows are designed to give you When you're buying daylight, get your money’s 5 
, ‘ . . . —_ _ 
more glass area... their frames are especially worth. Get Fenestra Intermediate Steel Windows = 
« « a 
designed to be strong without being bulky. They —made by America’s most experienced steel 
give your whole room an atmosphere of alert- window manufacturer. And mail the coupon for 
ness and freedom. your free copy of Better Classroom Daylighting 
They are practical . . . these Fenestra Windows. based on a study by lighting expert R. L. Biesele, 
You get controlled fresh air through the pro- Jr. and his staff. 
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FREE AUTHORITATIVE BOOKS... 


WINDOWS THAT OPEN YOUR Data ee 
SCHOOL TO DAYLIGHT... Beg pe ee 


Please send me: [) Better Classroom Daylighting 


[) Fenestra Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
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A ROLL CALL 


(Continued from page 6) 





KANSAS 


The Kansas Association of School Boards 
dates back to 1918, but in the past few years 
has played an increasingly influential role in 
the improvement of the public schools of 
the state. According to the executive secre- 
tary, who devotes practically full time to 
the work although employed on a part-time 
basis, two lines of activity have been out- 
standing: (1) In 1948 and 1949 the K.A.S.B. 
advocated the introduction of educational 
standards into the formula under which state 
funds are distributed to elementary schools. 
The 1949 legislature adopted this principle 


and under the present law schools are en- 
couraged to employ well-qualified teachers 
and to organize their classrooms so that there 
will be a desirable pupil-teacher ratio. (2) The 
K.A.S.B. took the lead in organizing a com- 
mittee of 21 consisting of representatives of 
business, farming, and other lay and pro- 
fessional groups interested in good schools 
adequately supported by equitable taxes. A 
plan for financing Kansas high schools has 
been prepared by this committee for con- 
sideration by the 1953 legislature. 


KENTUCKY 


Organized in 1936 and incorporated in 
1940, the Kentucky School Boards Associa- 
tion now includes in its membership 182 of 
the 232 boards in the state. The generous 
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Even a ten o’clock scholar knows that 
STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME IS THE RIGHT 


TIME ...ALL THE TIME... 


We cooperate with School Boards, Architects 





SINCE 1884 





and the Government to conserve strategic 
materials, and thus help meet the 
nationwide cry for More Classrooms. 


School Program and Clock Systems 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


83 LOGAN STREET e 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


services of a voluntary executive secretary 
enable the association to hold eleven regional 
meetings in addition to the annual conven- 
tion, and to publish a Journal six times a 
year. An outstanding accomplishment in 1950 
was the organization of the Kentucky Council 
for Education which the K.S.B.A. sponsored. 
The association has aided its member boards 
by co-operating in certain basic suits to secure 
interpretation of laws relating to sheriff’s fees 
for collecting taxes, additional funds for 
capital outlay, and improved school trans- 
portation. A special committee of the associ- 
ation is studying a revision of the schedule 
of dues with a view to securing a budget 
which will permit the employment of a paid 
executive secretary. 


LOUISIANA 


The Louisiana School Boards Association 
was organized in 1938 and in recent years 
has included 100% of the 67 boards in the 
state on a basis of equality of membership 
and support exceeding $200 per year per 
board. Its official journal, The Boardman, 
issued ten times a year, is one of the out- 
standing publications for board members in 
the country. The full-time executive secretary 
advises that the L.S.B.A., through its pro- 
gram of workshops, conferences, conventions, 
and personal contact; through its code of 
ethics and its handbook for school board 
members; and through appropriate informa- 
tion presented in its journal, is making better 
informed, more professionally minded school 
board members, with broader visions as to 
their responsibility to the children in the 
public schools. Most recently, the L.S.B.A. 
effected the organization of the United 
School Committee of Louisiana, composed of 
representatives from the major educational 
organizations of the state, which, by present- 
ing a united school legislative program, has 
succeeded in securing very large increases in 
state support for schools and the enactment 
of appropriate school legislation. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized in 1946, and having only volun- 
tary leadership, the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of School Committees is a fast-growing, 
active organization. It enrolls in its member- 
ship 237 of the 351 boards in the state and 
is considering ways and means of increasing 
its budget to permit employment of a full- 
time executive secretary. The adoption of 
an attractive diamond-shaped emblem which 
appears on its letterhead, on its monthly 
News Letter, and on a special blotter used 
for publicity purposes has done much to 
acquaint board members and the public with 
the association. A significant piece of work 
is being done by the Massachusetts Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Council which is a joint 
committee of five school board members, 
five school administrators, and five high 
school principals in developing policies and 
recommendations concerning the conduct of 
athletics in the best interests of the young 
people who participate. 

. > 

Space being limited, this “Roll Call of 
State Associations” will be continued in the 
August issue of the JoURNAL so that we may 
finally have before us the whole imposing 
report of vitality and progress which marks 
the schoo] boards association movement in 
its present stage of development. 
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OUR UNUSED 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


A challenge to school board membership 
and administrators today is learning how 
to intelligently and effectively use the 
unused natural community resource com- 
monly described as lay personnel. This 
natural resource can be found in great de- 
posits all over America. Dormant for 
years, it is now being “mined” through 
the significant leadership of organizations 
as the National Citizens Committee for 
the Public Schools and the National School 
Boards Association. 

Defending or preparing to defend what 
we do or how we do it from attacks made 
by unprincipled and vicious people is not 
the greatest issue in American public edu- 
cation. Neither are the problems of teacher 
recruitment, higher salaries, adequate 
school plant, adapting the curriculum to 
current needs, or related issues the most 
vital. No one will argue that these are 
not important. We agree, such problems 
must have careful and continuous atten- 
tion. However, these become less complex 
in their solution as we approach under- 
standing the need of being able to provide 
educational leadership cognizant of the 
significance and importance of lay partici- 
pation. Through professional administra- 
tors and board of education members we 
need to discover avenues whereby we can 
effectively involve more staff members and 
unlimited numbers of lay personnel in- 
cluding boys and girls wherever they can 
make a positive contribution in educa- 
tional planning. If this is to be done the 
school superintendent and members of the 
board of education are the ones to bring 
it about. When school superintendents and 
board members adopt a realistic point of 


*Superintendent of Schools, Downers Grove, III 


Jack Elzay* 


view as to the operation of a public school 
and become more cognizant that the own- 
ers of schools are the public, we will then 
be able to concern ourselves with the best 
use of education and the educational 
process. 


Leadership — The Answer to Concern 


Lay people are concerned about the 
problems confronting education but other 
than being concerned about those prob- 
lems, some are more than concerned as to 
the reasons why school administrators and 
boards of education over the years have 
not extended to them an invitation to di- 
rectly participate in helping to solve those 
problems. The apathy of school personnel 
to the idea of lay participation is critically 
significant. As most of us know, solutions 
to our problems are to be found within 
the community itself and among its own 
people. As a board member you are per- 
haps a splendid example of a lay person 
willing to serve. When considering to run 
as a candidate for school board member- 
ship, in all probability someone had to 
extend to you an invitation along with 
some encouragement. This is as it should 
be. Perhaps those same people gave you 
this opportunity so that you might open 
the way for them to be of service. 

In considering the method of representa- 
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This paper is the first of a series of two in 
which the problems of lay participation in local 
school affairs are discussed. The second to 
appear in an early issue will answer the question 
“Are the Schools Ready for Lay Participation?” 

— Editor. 
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tive lay participation in educational plan- 
ning one must be certain of adequate 
professional leadership on the local admin- 
istrative level. This is the major respon- 
sibility of board membership. Adequate 
professional leadership must be combined 
with generous lay leadership qualities on 
the part of the board membership. Board 
members, through the democratic process 
of election, are charged with responsibili- 
ties which they cannot delegate. Board 
members can, nevertheless, be counseled 
and advised by lay persons, and then in 
turn can act with intelligent application 
when making decisions regarding policy. 
It is well understood that lay groups can- 
not dictate the administration of the 
schools or what policies are to be. Lay 
groups have no difficulty with qualified 
boards of education in getting their ideas 
across to them. Experience records in 
many instances that lay groups do a better 
job of interpreting school needs to the 
community and in soliciting support than 
do school administrators or board mem- 
bers themselves. If leadership qualities 
in both the administrator and board mem- 
bership are not adequately present, then 
lay participation may be dangerous. It 
goes without saying our school communi- 
ties deserve qualified educational adminis- 
trators and board membership. This is a 
challenge all of us should do something 
about. Too long have we had a complacent 
public. Too long have school administra- 
tors and board members permitted and 
sometimes encouraged such a community 
attitude to exist. The idea of including and 
involving the public, of developing an in- 
formed community, is pretty much a con- 
viction. You either believe in it or you 
don’t. 
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A Study in Contrast 


Traditionally, in confronting major 
school needs as additional physical facili- 
ties or tax increases, the board sees the 
need, develops plans, prepares the public- 
ity, and does everything but cast the bal- 
lots. In such a method in today’s world 
defeat is almost a certainty. So it was in 
this illustration involving a critical facili- 
ties need. The real tragedy other than to 
boys and girls is that the board tries to do 
it all. After the decisive rejection on the 
part of the electorate, a board member of 
long service in expressing his opinion, said 
“the board concluded it could not do the 
job alone and determined the next time 
the various steps would be taken differ- 
ently.” In such a statement there was 
hope. What would those differences be? 

An awakening on the part of the board 
membership; the development of some new 
attitudes about school administration and 
policy formation; and the inclusion of 
wide lay participation equitably represent- 
ing all economic and social levels of the 
community pretty well describe those 
differences. By using the new approach 
and the new philosophy, plans were made 
whereby the critical condition could be 
eliminated. Briefly another proposal was 
made and the community by an over- 
whelming vote bonded itself for all that 
was legally possible. This was accom- 
plished by making use of the talent within 
the community which up to this time had 
remained an unused natural resource. 

The community accomplished some- 
thing which amazed itself. The referenda 
ballot used in this particular election was 
equal to any Chinese puzzle. The ballot, 
the longest successful one known, con- 
tained 44 separate propositions. It covered 
an area of more than 9 square feet. Even 
so, people understood it for they had 
helped develop it. As the chairman of the 
lay promotion committee has often said in 
speaking of the total program, “No one 
knows exactly how we did it but when 
you get more than a thousand people pull- 
ing together, anything can happen.” The 
proof of this statement was that exactly 
12 months later, the minimum time lapse 
required by law, through the continued 
employment of lay committees, the com- 
munity repeated the heretofore impossible 
by approving another sharp increase in the 
educational tax rate. 


Laymen Measure Attitude 


The usual committees, organization, pro- 
cedures, and promotion techniques were 
developed and used by the lay groups in 
these projects. Board or administrative 
representation was always present in com- 
mittee meetings with responsibilities legal- 
ly and otherwise carefully defined, 
understood, and protected. Professional 
literature is replete with modern examples 
of lay participation in such programs. We 
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shall not detail these here. Yet one step 
was different in this program involving 
wide lay participation. On this occasion 


lay personnel were not satisfied with 
simply the approval of propositions as 
offered through the referenda process. 
These people wanted to objectively de- 
termine as best they could some way to 
account for the complete reversal of com- 
munity attitude which had taken place 
over a period of a few months. They were 
especially concerned when board member- 
ship remained almost the same and other 
conditions were quite equal to the circum- 
stances prevailing at the time of the 
previously rejected program. To measure 
this change a lay group devised a “refer- 
endum inventory,” a copy of which is avail- 
able upon request. This instrument con- 
tained all the techniques developed and 
employed by the committees as well as the 
arguments used by citizens for and against 
the several propositions. These same tech- 
niques are now being applied in develop- 
ing citizens clinics to further solicit lay 
participation on an_ expanded basis 
throughout the community. These clinics 
are designed to deal with every phase of 
the school program. An informed public is 
vital. 

The inventory was designed in the best 
lay manner and in a way which satisfied 
lay people. It was not intended to satisfy 
a professional research worker or even a 
professional administrator. In a similar lay 
manner the inventory was distributed to a 
sampling of people. Included in this sam- 
ple and in proper proportion were adults 
not voting; childless adults; parents with 
children in parochial or private schools; 
parents with children having completed 
school; parents with children enrolled in 
public schools; and finally parents with 
pre-public school children. Of 5695 inven- 
tories distributed, 69 per cent were re- 
turned including a significant number from 
each of the categories enumerated. A lay 
committee tabulated and interpreted the 
results. 


Don’t Miss the Point 


Before proceeding, let us offer a word 
of caution to those readers who have been 





or now are school administrators or board 
members. Many of the inventory conclu- 
sions will be as you would expect. From 
a professional point of view we should be 
concerned but not overly so with the re- 
sults. The important point is that hundreds 
of people found some things out for them- 
selves and for the first time, just as we 
did at some point in our own experience. 
They did this through the means of wide 
lay participation. The conclusions which 
they have made were discoveries for them. 
It is important that people find out things 
for themselves. As school administrators 
and board members, our job is to stimulate 
and encourage others to have similar ex- 
periences. Time and time again experience 
has revealed that what the public wants 
to know about its schools is many times 
far different from what the administrator 
or board members think the public wants 
to know. In this the public has a responsi- 
bility to meet. This responsibility is that 
lay people have to make known what they 
want schools to be and what they want 
them to do. This idea of public relations 
works in both directions. The board has 
a responsibility to the public as well. This 
is to keep the public informed through 
extending to them opportunities for active 
participation. 

The specific conclusions resulting from 
the analysis of the inventory by the lay- 
men are only locally significant. This 
would be true in any experience. The re- 
sults held many implications for the local 
school administrator and board member- 
ship. As a word of encouragement to those 
leaning toward a program involving lay 
participation, it should be said the results 
could only be interpreted as a vote of con- 
fidence. What greater security is there than 
when an expression from the people is 
made to the effect they are with you. Such 
an expression has quite a different mean- 
ing than having them behind you. 


Some Practical Examples 


That the great mass of the public is in 
full accord with the method of wide lay 
participation has been greatly emphasized 
in the tremendous increase in the local 
PTA membership. The development of lay 
committees working on special projects 
concerning themselves with the public 
relations program, a two directional affair, 
the preparation of teacher recruitment 
brochures depicting the life of the school 
and the community, the development of 
citizens clinics concerned with all phases 
of the school program, and the warm re- 
ception provided the large number of 
interested visitors who regularly attend 
advertised open board meetings with com- 
plete press coverage, are examples of the 
results of the changed attitude on the part 
of the board membership and the public. 

An outstanding example that cannot 
afford to go unmentioned and resulting 
from the method of lay participation which 
could be given consideration in many lo- 
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A WORKING BOARD OF EDUCATION — 





Fall River Board of Education, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


The Fall River board of education has been active in a program of curriculum revision and school plant 
construction. Under its direction the schools are engaged in an intense effort to train displaced adult textile 
eworkers for the needle trades industry which is suffering from labor shortage and is offering opportunities 
for satisfactory local employment. Left to right: Francis J. Kerrigan; George R. Reagan; Oscar J. Gagnon, Jr.; 
William §S. Lynch, superintendent; William P. Grant, mayor, chairman; Mrs. Mary L. Fonseca, vice-chairman; 
Miss Catherine T. Harrington, secretary; Francis W. Harrington; Alphonse J. Bouchard; Leo A. McNally, 


superintendent of school buildings. 





calities is that the park and recreation 
boards of the city, along with the separate 
elementary and high school boards of edu- 
cation and the city council, are now de- 
veloping a program of common ownership 
of maintenance and ground equipment. In 
addition the employment of personnel such 
as engineers, groundskeepers, carpenters, 
mechanics, and similar personnel to be 
used in common will place the care of 
public property in the community in the 
hands of skilled personnel which if em- 
ployed separately could not be afforded 
by any one agency. 


That Feeling of Belonging 


lo be certain, some school administra- 
tors and board members might say such 
an inventory was quite unnecessary; that 
all along the way, by the simple process of 
direct observation one could easily tell 
why changed attitudes had come about. 
True, it would be quite easy to see the 
contrast if one had experienced the tradi- 
tional methods as used by the board and 
the administration resulting in continual 
rejections. Perhaps the referendum as de- 
veloped by the citizens was not needed by 
the board of education or the professional 
school administrator. Again the significant 
point is the contribution made through the 
encouragement of additional lay participa- 
tion. Since a large number of people be- 
lieved that a project such as a referendum 
inventory was important to them, it should 
be just as important to the administrator 
and board member that they be permitted 
and encouraged to produce and follow 
through with such an instrument. Large 


numbers of people worked diligently and 
wonderfully together. They not only 
learned to know each other better but 
came to know education more realistically 
than they otherwise would have been able 
to do. Perhaps it was just another “extra” 
project. Perhaps it took a little time from 
the board membership and the school ad- 
ministrator. Sometimes it is these “extras”’ 
that are important and make the differ- 
ence. From the results of the experience 
this community enjoys the extra interest 
in schools which before was unknown. 
They like that extra bit of community 
understanding and warmth brought about 
by using generously of the rich natural 


resources to be found in any community. 
Tremendous talent accompanied by a 
strong desire to serve is to be found in a 
cross section of any group of citizens. 
These people not only want to serve di- 
rectly the youth of the schools but in a 
larger sense they want to serve the entire 
community. By giving the people the feel- 
ing of belonging the school administrator 
and the board of education assures the 
community of continual educational 
progress. School administrators and board 
members are assured they too are meeting 
their responsibility. School business is a 
participating partnership. To be otherwise 
is the opening act to eventual tragedy. 





SCHOOL PERSONNEL EMPLOYMENT 


The employment of school personnel is a highly important legal process and the 
law is very clear in assigning definite responsibility for the staffing of our schools. 
Principals are obligated in that they must “nominate” before school committees 
“elect.” Superintendents and boards of education are obligated in that the actions 
of local principals and school committees are subject to their approval. Governing 
bodies of administrative units are likewise responsible in that they shall cause 
“written contracts” to be executed as evidence of employment. 

The employment of personnel, however, is not only a legal process — it is also a 
moral function evoking the highest qualities of educational leadership. Decisions 
about personnel affect not only an individual but hundreds of children and their 
parents and their community. Teachers and principals should be selected on the 
basis of their training and of their ability to motivate children in developing the 
finest traits of character and citizenship. Before considering the employment of 
personnel it is wise to ask “What do we want to happen to children in this school 
and community.” The answer to this basic question will provide the criteria needed 
in this important process. As we make these decisions about who shall teach we 
at the same time make decisions about the welfare of our community. 


— Crype A, Erwin, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
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No Longer Liabilities — 


What Happens to Special Class Pupils? 


Special class instruction for pupils with 
1Q’s of 50 to 70 costs about twice as much 
as the education of children of normal intel- 
ligence. The principal reason for the high cost 
of instruction is that the number of pupils in 
classrooms must be kept low because instruc- 
tion is highly individualized. Over one hun- 
dred thousand special class pupils were regis- 
tered in over seven thousand such classes in 
1950 in the United States. 

Administrators and school board members 
sometimes find themselves questioning the 
wisdom of this high expenditure. Normally it 
is defended on the basis that removing these 
children of low IQ from the regular classes 
will permit these classes to move along at a 
more satisfactory rate. Little attention has 
been given to the values that accrue to the 
individuals given special class opportunity, 
and to the communities in which they may 
reside as citizens. 

The feeling is widespread.that pupils who 
attend special class are destined to become 
liabilities to their families and communities, 
and that the possibility of their successfully 
adjusting to society and family life is remote. 

In the interest of determining whether the 
high level of expenditure for pupils of low 1Q 
could be defended, an effort was made to de- 
termine what had happened to the pupils 
who have attended a special class in Malone, 
N. Y., from 1939 to 1949. A total of 110 
pupils—27 girls and 83 boys—were re- 
ported upon. Of this number, six of the boys 
and one of the girls were dead and the where- 
abouts of three of the remaining boys could 
not be discovered. All but one of the 74 boys 
about whom information was obtained had 
been drafted or had voluntarily served in the 
armed forces. The one who did not serve was 
an epileptic. Thirteen of the number were 
still serving in the armed forces. Six of the 
boys had been in prison or some other cor- 
rectional institution at some time during the 
past 13 years. Fifty-four of the boys were 
working successfully. Two of this number 
had much better than average success as pri- 
vate operators; one as a restaurant manager 
and the other as a painting contractor. The 
painting contractor admitted that he needed 
some help in making cost estimates, but other 
than that was most successful in supervising 
the work of a fairly large crew of painters 
and carpenters. Twenty-six of the boys were 
happily married and 23 of them had one or 
more children. 





*Superintendent of Schools, Malone, N. Y. 
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Record of the Girls 


Of the 27 girls who attended the special 
class, one was dead and one in a correctional 
institution. Two were at the homes of their 
parents, the unfortunate mothers of children 
born out of wedlock. Two others were at 
home, not working and giving no promise of 
being other than liabilities to their families. 
Fifteen of the girls were married and of this 
number, 12 were mothers and 13 of the total 
number would be classified as _ successful 
homemakers. Eight of the girls had had suc- 
cessful work experience and six of the 27 
were working at the time the survey was 
made. 


Of the total number who had been given 
special class opportunities and who are still 
living, we know that 86 per cent have made a 
fairly successful adjustment to their social 
environment. 

It is not possible to know to what extent 
the special class instruction provided in the 
public schools has contributed to the success 
of these people. Many of them attest that 
the training which they received had been of 
great assistance to them in making their life 
adjustment. Many have commented that for 
the first time in their lives, someone (the 
teacher) took an interest in them, encouraged 
them and gave them an opportunity to do 
something within the limits of their ability 
with which they could successfully cope. 


COUNSEL WITH CAUTION 


Walking wasn’t any problem for the centi- 
pede until he was asked how he kept track 
of so many legs. He wound up in the ditch 
trying to figure out how he walked. 

An ancient fable tells the story of a family 
that lived happily in their palatial home until 
a visitor suggested they needed a roc egg to 
make it complete. They lived unhappily ever 
after in search of the egg of this fabulous 
bird. 

The parents, who cautioned their children 
not to put corn in their noses while they 
were shopping, returned home and found all 
of the children in this suggested dilemma. 
Advice should be given with caution. 

For example, a young teacher, in an inter- 
view with the principal, said, “I’m looking 
for the counselor who said, ‘If you want to 
be happy, then do the thing you like to do.’” 
He continued, “I was getting along very well 
with my work, even though there were a few 
things about it that I didn’t like, until I re- 
ceived this bit of advice.” 

“Young man,” said the administrator, 
“don’t worry about this advice nor its author. 
There are quite a few absolute truths in this 
world, but this doesn’t happen to be one of 
them. It is true, there are many people (al- 
though a very small per cent) who are doing 
the thing they love to do. But most people 
are not too happy about their work, nor are 
they depressed. They have a job to do and 
do it. If they dislike part of their work, they 
compensate for this dissatisfaction during 


leisure hours. After all, forty hours is the 
standard work week and this leaves 128 
hours to do other things.”’ 

He continued, “If you are unhappy about 
part of your work, you may be able to do 
something about it. For example, a coach 
wasn't winning as many games as he thought 
he should considering his material and com- 
petition. An old dean asked him if there was 
any particular part of his job that he didn't 
like. On examination, he discovered that he 
didn’t care for organization and, as a result, 
he had been holding haphazard practices 
which were developing some bad habits in 
his players. The old-timer suggested he make 
a study of this part of the game. He did and, 
as a result, organized his work and produced 
marvelous results. He concluded that he 
hadn’t liked this area of coaching because he 
didn’t know anything about it. 

If you don’t like part of your work, it 
may be possible to create a like by becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with it. You will be 
happier and accomplish more. Furthermore, 
there are only a very, very few jobs about 
which a person can be enthusiastic all the 
time. Work of this nature is so rare that it 
can be put in the category in which the 
colored lady put happiness, “There ain’t no 
such thing. You just gotta be happy with- 
out it.” - 

Counselors should realize that there are few 
absolute truths. Most advice is relative. 

— Brice DURBIN 
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The First of Two Articles — 


Statutes and Court Decisions Determine 
Requirements for Dismissal Hearings 


School authorities, when confronted 
with the unpleasant duty of dismissing a 
teacher, often shudder regretfully and 
sigh, “Well, if we have to do it, we just 
as well call a meeting and let him have 
his squawk.” A few superintendents are 
not so resigned. They may have heard 
a cynic remark that, “A dismissal hearing 
often results in the superintendent being 
put on trial instead of the teacher.’’ Others 
echo the sentiments of an administrator 
who said, “I would be in favor of extend- 
ing further tenure privileges to our teach- 
ers if we had any practical way to get 
rid of an incapable teacher when we get 
one.” Thus the board and the superin- 
tendent hesitate to carry out a dismissal 
and the poor teacher keeps his job, or 
perhaps the board goes through the mo- 
tions of a hearing —and promptly gets 
tied up in the courts. 

Fortunately dismissal hearings do not 
have to be held often. Perhaps that is one 
reason they are so often accompanied by 
legal difficulties. Plans for conducting the 
hearing are too often delayed until the 
dismissal is imminent, and then proce- 
dures must be devised within a limited time 
and often under the stress of aroused emo- 
tions. Yet, apart from the merits of the 
dismissal, the conduct of the hearing it- 
self presents problems to both the board 
and the administrative staff. It is hard to 
make a fair decision of the teacher’s case. 
It is even more difficult to protect a just 
decision from legal attack after it is made, 
and to conduct the entire procedure in 
such a way that other teachers and the 
public may be convinced that the children 
have been protected from an incompetent 
teacher and yet the personal interests of 
the teacher have not been infringed. 


First Step: Hire a Lawyer 


The technical requirements of the law 
may complicate dismissal procedures, or 
the law may give valuable protection to 
school authorities if its provisions are 
properly observed. Dismissing a teacher is 
one occasion in which the administrative 
personnel should be willing to recognize 
the limits of their own resources and call 
for help from the experts. “Hire a lawyer” 
ought to be the first step. It is difficult 
enough for a board to make decisions 


*Assistant Professor of Education, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 


Lloyd E. McCann, Ed.D.* 


which are just and equitable. They need 
help in complying with technical require- 
ments to protect themselves from charges 
of being arbitrary and capricious, or from 
acting in bad faith or outside their 
jurisdiction. 

Beyond securing the services of an at- 
torney in conducting the hearing, the 
board of education has also the responsi- 
bility of following a consistent plan of ac- 
tion. If the statutes or court decisions of 
the state indicate a definite procedure for 
the dismissal hearing, these requirements 
must be followed. If there is no stipulated 
procedure, the board will need to design 
a policy which assures fair treatment for 
personnel and fosters desirable public 
relations. 

The formulation and adoption of such a 
policy is not easy. Logically the persons 
who will administer the policy should par- 
ticipate in its construction. That means 
that as a minimum the board members 
themselves, the superintendent, and the 
school attorney should help prepare the 
policy statement. The administrative or- 
ganization of many school districts is such 
that representatives of the teaching staff 
and of lay community groups may also 
participate in this policy formation. 


Statement of Law as Policy Guide 


The dismissal of teachers is a legal pro- 
ceeding, and the chief source of materials 
from which dismissal policy should be 
constructed is, aside from the experience 
of the local school system, the statement 
of the law. The statutes and court deci- 
sions of the particular state should be con- 
sidered first, since no board regulations 
can either expand or restrict the scope of 
the board’s action when defined by the 
legislature and interpreted by the courts 
of the state. Court decisions in other 
states should also be considered. It is true 
that these out-of-state decisions are not 
binding upon school boards. None the less 
they are persuasive with the courts* and 
they indicate what the courts have thought 
to be principles of justice in handling the 
difficult problems of dismissal. When the 
decisions of various courts are in substan- 
tial agreement they should not be lightly 
disregarded. 

Unfortunately, not all statements of the 
law agree. The variations often appear as 
practical obstacles to be overcome in using 
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the law as a basis for policy formation. 

These are typical variations: 

1. The statutes relating to schools vary from 
state to state and often lack consistency within 
themselves, especially when they are compli- 
cated by tenure and civil service laws. 


2. A given statute often applies to only one class 
of local school districts within a state. 


3. Statutes may not apply equally to all person- 
nel. Superintendents and teachers are often 
treated differently — especially when the status 
of the superintendent as a public officer or 
public employee is raised. 

4. Court decisions often contradict each other, or 
appear to do so when not all of the surround- 
ing circumstances are known. Decisions often 
reflect statutory variations which are not ap- 


parent from reading the published opinions of 
the courts. 


Judicial Opinions Largely Patterned 


The courts appear to be in universal 
agreement that where the statutes specify 
a procedure for dismissals, this procedure 
must be followed.’ Minor variations from 
this rule have developed where the courts 
have distinguished statutes which specify 
discretionary procedures from other stat- 
utes which state mandatory procedures.‘ 
Such distinctions apply only to a particu- 
lar statute in a particular state. 

Where the statutes are silent as to the 
manner of holding the dismissal hearing, 
court decisions customarily follow one or 
the other of two lines of reasoning. Ac- 
cording to one of these, it is reasoned that 
whenever the legislature has not stated a 
method of procedure as a statutory re- 
quirement, the local board has freedom to 
adopt its own procedure.® Other courts 
take the attitude that there are what 
Chief Justice Hughes called “The rudi- 
mentary requirements of fair play’® which 
require the use of judicially stated rules 
of procedure even when there is no statu- 
tory prescription. These have been stated 
as “The fundamental principles that in- 
here in due process of law.’ They have 
been stated many times by federal courts 
in cases involving hearings of all kinds 
conducted by the multiplying administra- 
tive boards and commissions of the nation- 
al government.* These federal decisions are 
often cited as precedents by state courts 
which apply the same principles in cases 
involving public school dismissal hearings.* 

The series of decisions permitting the 
board of education to determine its own 
dismissal procedures is the older one, but 
the precedents established by these deci- 
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sions are still regarded as controlling by 
the courts of many of the states. This line 
of decisions has followed a progression in 
which the courts have held that: (1) a 
board might dismiss a teacher at pleas- 
ure:'® (2) the board might dismiss, but 
the teacher could recover damages for ille- 
gal dismissal;'' (3) dismissal procedure 
was immaterial if cause for dismissal in 
fact existed;'? (4) the board might adopt 
any dismissal procedure;'’ and (5) any 
procedure was legal providing no rights of 
the teacher were infringed.’* 

There are other cases refining these 
precedents and applying them to the stat- 
utes of individual states. No state court 
has been called upon to decide cases in- 
volving all of the principles listed. The 
similarity of the reasoning of the courts in 
these states and the frequency with which 
the courts of each of the states cites opin- 
ions from the others suggest, however, that 
these courts have developed definite atti- 
tudes approving the choice of dismissal 
procedures by the local school boards in 
cases where the legislature has not stated 
definite requirements. 

Rather definite hearing procedures have 
been required by the courts of other states. 
These courts seem to be well agreed that 
administrative bodies such as boards of 
education need not observe all of the tech- 
nicalities and the formal procedure of a 
court of law providing certain minimum 
principles of fair dealing are observed.’° 
These principles may be summarized as: 
(1) timely and sufficient notice of charges; 
(2) a fair hearing in which the rights of 
the defendant are protected; and (3) a 
finding of fact satisfying the legal require- 
ments for dismissal. 

The notice of charges is not expected to 
be as formal or technical as a formal in- 
dictment, but it must be sufficiently expli- 
cit to inform the teacher of the nature of 
the charges against him and to allow him 
to prepare a defense.’* The terms of the 
charges need to be related to the legal 
requirements for dismissal if these are 
stated in the law, but the details of the 
charges may be stated in terms of the 
actual acts or omissions of the teacher 
which are questioned.’’ The issues to be 
tried are confined to and limited by the 
statement of charges contained in the 
notice.'* Normally, the notice should come 
from and be signed by a member of the 
board of education, since the teacher has 
a right to know that the notice itself comes 
from an authentic source.’® It is permissi- 
ble, however, for the board to base charges 
upon information and belief instead of on 
personal knowledge.’ 

lhe basic requirement of the hearing 
itself is that it must be fair and not in 
fact violative of the teacher's rights 
rhis is the same principle under which the 
courts of several states have permitted 
boards of education to adopt any proce- 
dure which is in fact fair. In contrast to 
these decisions. the federal courts and 
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many of the state courts have tended to 
require administrative bodies to follow 
well-established rules of legal procedure in 
conducting hearings. These rules were out- 
lined in a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in which the 
court stated, 

It is elementary in our system of law that 
adjudicatory action cannot be validly taken by 
any tribunal, whether judicial or administrative, 
except upon a hearing wherein each party shall 
have opportunity to know of the claims of his 
opponent, to hear the evidence introduced against 
him, to cross-examine witnesses, to introduce 
evidence in his own behalf, and to make argu- 
ment. This is a requirement of the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The applicability of this clause to the quasi- 
judicial proceedings of an administrative agency 
is recognized. . . .?? 

The same reasoning, and similar lan- 
guage, is frequently found in opinions 
dealing with school cases. The due process 
clause of the Fifth (or Fourteenth) 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
does not appear to have been applied by 
the federal courts for the benefit of a dis- 
charged teacher, hence this statement is 
not yet binding upon state courts. None 
the less, the language of the opinion would 
seem to forecast the probable decision if 
the dismissal of a teacher should be ap- 
pealed to the federal courts on the basis 
of denial of due process of law. 

The requirement of taking sworn testi- 
mony during the conduct of the hearing 
has been the issue upon which the decision 
rests in a number of school cases.*° The 
frequency with which this issue is raised 
both in school cases and in cases involving 
other administrative boards suggests that 
dismissal hearings are. often conducted 
without requiring witnesses to be sworn. 
Yet, as an Illinois court remarked, “In 
legal contemplation the word ‘testimony’ 
itself connotes a declaration made by a 
witness under oath or affirmation,”** and 
a New York court stated that the failure 
to swear witnesses had the same effect as 
abandoning judicial procedures.*' 

The decisions involving the issue of 
sworn testimony are not unanimous in 
requiring the oath where the statutes 
themselves do not require it.*° Some courts 
have permitted the requirement to be 
waived either specifically or in effect by 
failure of the defendant to object when 
witnesses were not sworn.** However, a 
West Virginia court nullified the dismissal 
of a county superintendent in a case where 
the witnesses at the hearing were not 
sworn.-* 

The charges against a teacher must be 
substantiated by evidence introduced at 
the hearing; nothing can be considered as 
evidence which is not introduced as such: 
and only evidence which is introduced can 
be considered.** This implies that private 
information in the possession of board 
members or the administrative officers of 
the school must not be considered in reach- 
ing a verdict unless the information is in- 
troduced as evidence. A hearing isa nullity 
when the board and superintendent know 


that a teacher is actually guilty as charged 
but the hearing held is only a formality. 
When the information is not formally in- 
troduced as evidence such a hearing ren- 
ders the verdict reversible by the courts.*° 

The hearing is concluded by a state- 
ment of the findings of the board. The 
statement serves a double purpose of in- 
forming the teacher officially of the board 
decision and of providing a basis for judi- 
cial review if the decision is appealed to 
the courts.** Findings should be expressed 
in terms applicable to the charges con- 
tained in the notice given the teacher. The 
statement of findings should show the 
charges held to be substantiated — to be 
found true or false.** Findings should also 
show the legal sufficiency of the charges 
as a justification for dismissal. Courts 
have referred to these two elements as 
“supporting and ultimate facts.’** What 
they mean is that (1) the teacher must be 
found guilty of certain charged acts or 
omissions which (2) satisfy the statutory 
or common law requirements for dismissal. 
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STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
IN CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Martin H. Bartels* and Orville E.. Peterson** 


An aspect of democratic classroom manage- 
ment in the modern school is concerned with 
the part which the class itself plays in organ- 
izing classroom routine. An industrial-arts shop 
organized for student participation in manage- 
ment not only gives to the boys a sense of 
proprietorship, which adds to the quality of 
their experience, but also permits the teacher 
to give greater attention to his professional 
job. A shop program which has become an 
institution in terms of student self-manage- 
ment is the electrical arts shop at Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of Carl Oberschmidt. 

Students in this electricity course receive a 
helpful introduction to the course in the form 
of a definite statement which explains the plan 
of instruction, the minimum requirements, the 
system of marking, a few shop rules, the plan 
for collecting project fees, and an outline of 
the shop procedure. This statement was devel- 
oped as a result of teacher-student co-operation 
over a period of years. It is re-examined often 
and improved as new needs arise. 

During the first three days of the term, a 
shop-pupil-personnel organization is established 
which results in assigning the class members 
to 33 shop jobs or duties. Students responsi- 
ble for specific assignments receive their ap- 
pointments by popular election, agreement 
with the teacher, or voluntary commitments. 


Shop Duties 


The following list, growing out of experience, 
represents those responsibilities which have 
proved particularly helpful in servicing this 
particular shop class organization: 

1. Personnel Assistant 17. Doors 


2. Foreman 18. Windows 

3. Attendance 19. Locker Room 
+. Timekeeper 20. Magnet Wire 
5. Messenger 21. Bar Metals 

6. Disciplinarian 22. Sheet Metals 


Librarian 23. Wood Stock 


&. Telephone 24. Switch Panel 

9. Electrician 25. Drill Press 

10. Safety 26. Lathes 

11. First Aid 27. Shear and Folder 

12. Tool Room 28. Soldering Equipment 
13. Supply Room 29. Finishes 

14. Meters 30. Clean Up No. 1 

15. Special Tools 31. Clean Up No. 2 

16. Lights 32. Reports 


33. Projector 


Job Cards Define Responsibilities 


When a student receives a job assignment, 
he is given a definite list of duties which he 
is expected to discharge. By way of illustra- 
tion the duties of the Personnel Assistant are 


* Director of Placement, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
ollege DeKalb, Il 
**Supervisor of Secondary Education, Cincinnati Public 
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Figure 3. Lathe work 
supervised by a student 
assistant. 


listed below as they appear on the Shop Job 
Instruction Card: 
Personnel Assistant—-Job No. 1. It is your 
duty 
1. To turn personnel chart each day so your 
class list appears on top 
2. To record tardiness and absence in attend- 
ance book 
3. To return tardiness and absence slips to 
students after instructor signs them 
4. To take full charge of class at any time 
when it becomes necessary 
Another example of the shop job instruction 
card is the one pertaining to special tools: 
Special Tools — Job No. 15. It is your duty — 
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Figure 1. The Personnel Chart 
indicates the pupils responsible 
for each job, by periods. 
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Figure 4. Primary first 
aid is a planned 
responsibility. 





Figure 2. A student 
helper assists at 
drill press. 


1. To obtain special tools from wall rack in 
the office for anyone who requests them 
2. To instruct student in the use of any tool 
with which he is unfamiliar 
3. To see that all tools taken from the special 
tool rack are returned to their proper posi- 
tions at the end of the period 
4. To write down tool user’s name each time 
you give out a tool and cross out name 
when tool is returned 
The job specifications for each of the 33 
assignments are listed on carefully prepared 
Job Cards similar to the ones reproduced 
above. They are stored in a Job Card Rack, 
where students may readily refer to them by 
number, and thus become familiar with their 
duties or responsibilities. 


Personnel Chart 


The personnel chart, illustrated in Figure 1, 
is displayed in the shop room. It has been 
constructed permanently with loose-leaf binder 
rings to provide easy reference for each of the 
five sections of students enrolled in the course. 
In this way it serves a useful purpose in sus- 
taining the personnel organization. In Illustra- 
tion 1 the chart displays the organization for 
the third period class. 


Personnel Responsibilities Illustrated 


Figures 2, 3, and 4 illustrate typical activ- 
ities representing the performance of delegated 
responsibilities in classroom management 

After a student has mastered a responsibil- 
ity, he is able to render assistance to other 
students working on class projects. When spe- 
cial problems arise, the student helper consults 
the teacher. This plan for student participation 
in classroom management permits the teacher 
to reserve a large part of his time for on- 
call instructional Service 
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Figure 5. The demonstration motor, first 


required project. 


Accomplishments 


The individual accomplishments of students 
under the shop routine described are classified 
as: (1) required projects, (2) elective projects, 
and (3) special reports. 


Required Projects 

Required projects which are completed by 
each member of the electrical arts class in- 
clude a two-pole demonstration motor, variable 
induction coil, simple radio, wood burning 
pen, 110 volt light project, and a pencil flash- 
light. Figure 5 illustrates a demonstration 
motor —a typical achievement of most stu- 
dents enrolled in the electrical shop. To expe- 
dite the production of these experimental 
models the component parts are mass-produced 
by students. These, in turn, are issued to stu- 
dents by the student helpers. This practice 
insures the successful completion of early proj- 
ects by a larger per cent of the class member- 
ship than would be possible if pupils individ- 
ually fashioned all necessary parts from raw 
materials. Another advantage of this approach, 
besides insuring greater initial success on the 
part of beginners is the experience with mass 
production methods employed by modern 
industry 
Elective Projects 

The program also provides for elective proj- 
ects, usually carried from start to finish by 
the same student. These include articles which 
pupils choose to make in the electrical arts 
course. Interesting elective projects include 
soldering irons, simple carbon microphones, 
telegraph key and sounder sets, lift magnets 
electric questioners, solenoid guns. clock type 
motors, door chimes, extension cords, Christ- 


mas lighting devices, and test light sets. Figure 
6 illustrates a soldering iron constructed by a 
member of the class 

Plans for special projects have been collected 
from many sources, including scientif g 
zines, shop manuals, textbooks, and newspa- 


pers. Ideas for projects in the form of clippings 
are mounted in cellophane protective covers 
classified, and filed in notebooks kept for this 
purpose 
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Figure 7. Special reports provide invaluable experience. 


- All photos by Mendel Sherman, Supervisor of Visual Aids. 


Special Reports 


Special reports are prepared on the basis of 
the pupils’ individual interests. Figure 7 repre- 
sents typical reports. The form of these reports 
is not prescribed, leaving much opportunity for 
individual ingenuity. Students who have gone 
into the engineering profession have indicated 
that experience gained in compiling these re- 
ports has proved invaluable in professional 
research investigations. 


Results of the Program 


In characterizing the result of the program 
described, consideration has been given to the 
student, the administration, the public and the 
parent. 

While the values accruing to students do 
not allow for objective treatment, the follow- 
ing outcomes are as important: 





Figure 6. The soldering iron, a 
valued possession, is constructed 
as an elective project. 


SCHOOL 


1. Encouragement to make fairly exhaustive in- 
vestigations in a field of interest to the 
student 

2. Cultivation of 

practice 

. Promotion of desirable habits related to the 
responsibility for and care of property 

4. Development of mechanical skills in the pro- 

duction of desirable objects 

Development of an appreciation of the im- 

portance of conserving time 

6. Development of desirable habits in self- 
discipline 

7. Development of qualities of leadership 
A. O. Mathias, principal of Withrow High 

School, refers with considerable pride to this 
project in student self-government, both from 
the instructional and the administrative point 
of view. He attests to the preceding values 
accruing to the student. He indicates further 
that on occasion the teacher has been called 
from the classroom on special assignment, and 
relates that, without the presence of a substi- 
tute, the student self-government organization 
takes responsibility for the normal and success- 
ful continuance of planned activities. 

Parent enthusiasm for the program has been 
sustained over the years. To illustrate: A 
father of two former students who is in charge 
of a large training program in an industrial 
plant is most enthusiastic in his praise. He 
states that his sons have profited immeasurably 
from their experience in this class. Other par- 
ents find their children attacking willingly the 
tasks of household maintenance, as a result of 
the skills acquired. Others report a valuable 
carry-over of the orderly attack on everyday 
problems acquired in the electrical shop. 

While many of the responsibilities discussed 
are particularly related to a class in electricity, 
they are reported as a general contribution to 
educational procedure because many of the 
techniques may be used in a wide variety of 
teaching situations. 

Readers of this article are invited to request 
a mimeographed pamphlet entitled, Shop Stu- 
dent-Personnel Organization, in which Mr. 
Oberschmidt sets forth in greater detail the 
features of his program of student self-man- 
agement. Requests may be addressed to Carl 
Oberschmidt, teacher of electrical arts, With- 
row High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Twenty-Three Guides for — 





The Selection of Schoo 


One of the most critical problems faced 
by superintendents and boards of education 
is the selection of well-qualified principals. 
In the face of this problem, many educators 
have expressed the belief that the shortage 
of educational leaders is due more to the 
lack of sound selection policies and pro- 
cedures than to a shortage of available 
leadership material. In an effort to test 
rather than substantiate this hypothesis, a 
jury of leading educators was requested to 
select a number of school systems in the 
United States that had, in the estimation 
of the jury, developed highly effective selec- 
tion policies and procedures. From the pre- 
pared list, ten school systems were chosen 
where the principals selected had gained a 
high degree of success and personal satis- 
faction in the face of unusual obstacles. A 
thorough study of the selection policies and 
procedures of these school systems was 
made. 

The following guides have been de- 
veloped from the combined experiences of 
these ten school systems. It is hoped that 
they may be of suggestive value to other 
school systems as they go about the job 
of developing effective selection policies and 
procedures. 


Defining Job and Determining 
Qualifications 


The job of the principal should be de- 
fined in terms of the position to be filled. 
The varying needs of schools and com- 
munities call for selection policies that con- 
sider such variance. The present and 
desired school program, school and com- 
munity relations, the composition of the 
teaching staff, and strengths and weak- 
nesses of the preceding administrator are 
among the many factors that must be 
taken into account when defining the re- 
sponsibilities to be assumed by the newly 
employed principal. 

The qualifications desired of candidates 
should be determined by members of the 
teaching, supervisory, and administrative 
stafis. Teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators who work closely with principals 
can make valuable recommendations as to 
the qualifications they should possess. It 
must be understood, however, that co- 
operatively determined qualifications for 
principals should be considered by the staff 
in terms of the job of the principal and not 


*Associate Professor of Education, The University of 


Texas 


William M. Hadley* 


as they relate to an individual candidate. 
The ultimate responsibility for selecting a 
particular candidate in terms of the de- 
termined qualifications is an executive func- 
tion, either to be retained or delegated by 
the superintendent of schools. 

On the basis of the school systems 
studied and a rather comprehensive review 
of the literature in the field, it was found 
that an unusually small number of school 
systems made use of laymen and children 
in helping to determine the qualifications 
needed by principals. It would seem con- 
sistent with much of our present educa- 
tional thought to give more attention to 
such resources. 


Responsibility for Execution of 
Selection Policies 


The responsibility for the execution of 
selection policies should reside with the 
superintendent of schools. The superin- 
tendent of schools, serving as the agent of 
the board of education, is responsible for 
the execution of selection policies. He is, 
or should be. best qualified for this func- 
tion, both through training and by the 
strategic position he occupies. 

Much of the confusion that exists in 
many communities concerning the selection 
policies of the school systems and the ways 
in which they are executed can be clarified 
if such policies are generally known and 
understood. School systems should, there- 
fore, develop carefully formulated selec- 
tion policies that can be made available 
in written form to all concerned. 


The Search for Candidates 


All reputable sources should be used in 
the search for candidates. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to the sources 
used for securing the names of and in- 
formation about candidates. There is likely 
to be a high correlation between the quality 
of the source used and the quality of the 
candidate recommended. Colleges that have 
outstanding schools of education, and 
highly professional superintendents seem 
to be the most valuable sources other than 
the local school system. Commercial place- 
ment agencies and publishing house repre- 
sentatives can be of assistance if used with 
discretion. Internships are practically an 
untapped source that will probably receive 
more attention in the next few vears. 

Sources should be supplied with all avail- 
able information about the school and com- 
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munity — their problems, needs, and de- 
sires. Much of the expense and time spent 
in investigating large numbers of candidates 
can be reduced if the sources used are 
supplied with complete information about 
the position. In addition to the qualifica- 
tions desired in the candidate the employ- 
ing school system should be prepared to 
provide a concise and accurate background 
of the position, the salary or salary range 
that can be paid, the special problems the 
candidate must face, and the possibilities 
the position may provide for future growth 
and development. 

Contacts should be made with college 
placement officers for names of qualified 
candidates rather than individual pro- 
fessors. The placement officer can usually 
provide more complete and objective in- 
formation about a candidate than can an 
individual professor. It is the responsibility 
of this officer to assemble information that 
is given by professors and others who are 
in a position to provide information as to 
the qualifications of candidates. 


Scope of Search for Candidates 


The search for candidates should be ex- 
tended over a wide geographical area. 
School systems may profit by bringing in 
administrators with new ideas from various 
parts of the country, as well as promoting 
from within the school system. While the 
principalship should not be considered a 
reward for members of the local school 
system, neither should they be denied the 
right of receiving such a promotion. Each 
position should be held by the best quali- 
fied person available. A comprehensive 
search will not only make possible a more 
objective decision in the selection pro- 
cedure; it also offers an opportunity to 
provide a better balanced administrative 
staff. 

Sufficient funds should be budgeted to 
conduct a comprehensive search for candi- 
dates. Boards of education should budget a 
substantial sum of money to be used in the 
search for candidates, It is the responsibil- 
ity of the superintendent to call the board’s 
attention to this need. It seems advisable 
for all concerned to recognize the ratio of 
the cost for this service to the intended in- 
vestment in salary over a number of years. 


Ethics in Candidates’ Search 


Permission should be received from the 
candidates’ employing superintendents be- 
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fore making contacts, observing, or making 
an offer to candidates. The majority of pro- 
fessional superintendents are eager to help 
their personnel advance in the profession. 
Where permission cannot be secured, how- 
ever, it is a serious breach of professional 
ethics to approach a candidate while he is 
under contract to another school system. 
Placement officers can handle this matter 
with tact and in a professional manner if 
anyone is interested in the candidate. 

Inquiries made of candidates should be 
conducted in a manner that will not en- 
danger their position. Indiscreet inquiries 
in the school system and community about 
a candidate can seriously jeopardize his 
position. Employing superintendents should 
be made aware of the degree of interest 
in the candidate. Some superintendents 
may begin looking for a replacement for 
the candidate even though there may be 
little chance of his being offered the posi- 
tion. Special care should be taken that the 
lay public and the teaching staff in the 
candidate’s school and community not be 
made aware that he is being considered for 
another position. 

The candidate should be informed of the 
salary or salary range the position will pay 
early in the selection process. Although 
salary is seldom considered a problem of 
ethics in selection, it is intentionally placed 
in these guides and is rapidly being placed 
there by practice. The candidate is put at 
a serious disadvantage when he is not in- 
formed of the salary the position will pay. 
The stigma of bad taste, if not lack of pro- 
fessionalism has become attached to a dis- 
cussion of salary prompted by the candi- 
date. There is little doubt that many school 
systems have lost promising candidates to 
other prospective employers by keeping the 
candidates uninformed as to the salary 
range of the position. 

Information gained through recommen- 
dations and other sources should be kept 
in confidence. There is evidence that writ- 
ten references seldom contain derogatory 
statements about a candidate or his work. 
Regardless of references, it is unethical to 
disclose information contained in confi- 
dential statements. Of course, such informa- 
tion should be made available to persons 
directly responsible for the selection. 


Investigation of Candidates 


References should be checked with the 
persons writing them. Personal interviews 
or discussions by telephone are more con- 
ducive to gaining frank opinion than cor- 
respondence. As indicated, references sel- 
dom reveal complete and frank opinions. 
It is a valuable practice to ask persons 
recommending candidates to give the basis 
for their judgments. 

If possible, a candidate should be visited 
in his present school and community. The 
information gained from such a visit pro- 
vides a frame of reference in which to con- 
sider the information gained from other 
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sources. An oral or written statement that 
the candidate is especially strong in human 
relations takes on additional meaning when 
townspeople, staff members, and pupils 
“sing his praises.” Such observation will 
bring out evidences of needed strengths for 
the particular position as well as ways in 
which the candidate will need help if 
selected. 

Arrangements should be made for a 
candidate to visit in the school and com- 
munity before the selection is made. At 
this time the candidate should be supplied 
with as much information about the com- 
munity as is feasible. It should not be a 
time to “look the candidate over” but 
rather an opportunity for him to “look you 
over.” Although most communities combine 
the visit with a formal interview it is 
probably a better practice to hold the in- 
terview at a later date if possible. This 
gives the superintendent and/or others a 
chance to further screen the candidates be- 
fore the final interview and also gives the 
candidate a chance to think over what he 
has seen and learned before having to make 
a possible commitment. 

If possible, the investigation should in- 
clude meeting the candidate’s spouse. 
Meeting the wife of a prospective superin- 
tendent and in some cases interviewing her, 
is becoming a fairly common practice of 
school boards. The wife or husband of a 
principal is probably more subject to 
critical appraisal by the smaller circle of 
the community and _ staff acquaintances 
than is the superintendent’s wife. Meeting 
the spouse of a candidate should be ar- 
ranged with as much informality as pos- 
sible, and in a social situation. 


Determining the Selected Candidate 


Screening should be a continuous proc- 
ess, its aim being the retention and addi- 
tion of highly qualified candidates, rather 
than the elimination of those not so well 
qualified. The point of view expressed in 
this guide is such that if it is followed, pro- 
cedures must be developed that will reveal 
the best in the persons screened. Although 
there is no research to support it, there is 
room to question screening committees that 
conduct wholesale examinations. It would 
seem more constructive to have the per- 
sonnel involved in such a committee, work 
in smaller groups at different stages of the 
selection process. 

Regardless of the methods used in screen- 
ing or by whom it is done, the candidate 
must be given a measure of security. 
“Third degree’ methods for stable and 
mature candidates are unprofessional. 

The responsibility for screening candi- 
dates, if delegated by the superintendent 
to line officers or staff members, should be 
accompanied by the assurance that the 
recommendations of such personnel will be 
given due consideration. It is highly im- 
portant to recognize that all delegated 
responsibility must be accompanied by the 


assurance that recommendations growing 
out of such responsibility will be given due 
consideration. It would be advisable to 
abandon such a method of screening unless 
such assurance can be given. 

The superintendent should be chiefly 
responsible for conducting the candidate’s 
final interview. Except in large school sys- 
tems, the superintendent is generally in a 
position to consider the total qualifications 
of candidates. He is more aware of the 
needs of the total school system and is 
held responsible for the selection made. 
For these reasons he should be chiefly re- 
sponsible for the final interviews. It is also 
important to recognize that the candidate 
may prefer to have some direct contact 
with the head of the school system. 


Nomination and Notification 


The superintendent should make a single 
nomination to the board of education for 
its acceptance or rejection. The board is 
an electing body, not a selecting one in so 
far as personnel other than the superin- 
tendent is concerned. If the superintend- 
ent’s nomination is rejected, single nomina- 
tions should be continued by him until a 
candidate is selected. 

All candidates should be notified of the 
board’s decision immediately following the 
selection of a candidate. Following the final 
decision of the board of education, all 
candidates should be properly notified. A 
delay of several days could cause a candi- 
date to lose another position available to 
him. Ethical procedure demands prompt 
action. 


Orientation and Growth 


Every effort should be made to help the 
principal and his family to adjust to the 
school and community. An often neglected 
phase of the total selection process is the 
orientation of the new principal to the 
school and community. Help in finding 
suitable housing facilities, making social 
contacts, inclusion in civic affairs, provid- 
ing secure leadership roles, soliciting the 
aid of his staff members, man to man 
talks about the problems he is facing and 
will face are among the many ways that 
principals can be helped to adjust to and 
become a part of the school and com- 
munity. 

The potential for professional growth 
should be one of the dominating factors in 
the selection of principals, the development 
of this potential will largely determine the 
effectiveness of the selection. Opportunities 
for professional growth should be provided 
the principal and encouragement given to 
his aspirations and accomplishments. 
Growth in service through attending pro- 
fessional meetings and conferences, profes- 
sional reading, further study in relation 
to the areas where help is needed — 
these and other means must be found to 
help. 
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Limitation of Punishments — 





The Law, the Teacher, and the Child—VII 


(Continued from May) 


Any kind of punishment which results 
in the denial to the pupil of his constitu- 
tional rights is an illegal kind of punish- 
ment. Thus a pupil may not be compelled 
to pay for damage to the school property 
arising from mere negligence, because com- 
pulsion involves the authority to suspend 
from school.*® Suspension may be invoked 
only for gross misdemeanor. Unless the 
damage is the result of willful and mali- 
cious behavior the school offense com- 
mitted is not serious enough to deprive 
the pupil of his constitutional right to 
educational opportunity equal to that 
offered his peers. Thus, the imposition of 
money fines for minor infractions of school 
regulations is clearly unconstitutional; and 
any fine imposed as a method of atoning 
for school misdemeanors is open to serious 
question as to its legality. 


Collection of Damages 


The courts have spoken out even more 
clearly against any attempt on the part of 
the school to assess damages against the 
parents for the negligent acts of their 
children. Whether in school or out, whether 
damage is done to the school or to other 
children, the general principle applies that 
a parent is not liable for the torts of his 
children.*® Children may be held liable 
for their own negligence, theoretically; but 
as a practical matter, recovery against a 
child judged to be negligent is so improb- 
able that such cases rarely arise in the 
courts. A child’s age would be a very im- 
portant consideration in deciding upon his 
negligence; and the age of responsibility 
is gradually moving upward in our social 
milieu. A child may not claim damages 
against another child if he has licensed 
the act committed against him by engag- 
ing in any game or other arrangement 
which invites the commission of the act 
that results in the damage.*' 


*Principal of the Sullivan High School, Chicago, Ill 

‘Holman vy. School Trustees of Avon, 77 Mich. 605, 
43 N. W. 996 (1889). “A boy . cannot be expelled 
or suspended for a careless act, no matter how negligent, 
if it is not willful or malicious This rule might in 
a great many cases, if enforced, prevent the further at- 
tendance of pupils at the public schools, while we have 
laws upon our statute compelling such attendance.”’ 

“Hagerty v. Powers, 66 Calif. 368, 5 Pac. 622. Paul 
v. Hummel, 43 Mo. 119, 97 Am. Dec. 381. 

“Peterson v. Haffner, 59 Ind. 130 (1877). “There is 
ho question of contributory negligence, or ‘of mutual 
consent to engage in play of a dangerous character’ in 
tr case 


Milton J. Cohler, Ph.D.* 


The teacher or school administrator who 
is considering the settling of quarrels be- 
tween pupils, or between parents and pu- 
pils, by sitting as a judge and assessing 
verdicts is well advised to steer clear of 
such activity. Not only is the school out 
of bounds when it attempts to enforce 
such judgments, but the judgments are 
usually contrary to law. Parents who de- 
mand that the school principal act as 
policeman and judge in settling grievances 
should be informed that the school has a 
big enough job to do in education. When 
the aggrieved parent insists on being given 
satisfaction he should be referred to the 
police and the courts to present his com- 
plaints. Usually the parent would like to 
have redress without becoming involved, 
or having his child involved, as a com- 
plainant. He prefers to remain anonymous 
and to have the school administration en- 
force his demands without even the benefit 
of a complaining witness. The principal 
should refuse to place himself in such an 
untenable situation. 


Unreasonable Parental Demands 


Instances of such unreasonable demands 
by parents and local residents are numer- 
ous. A parent complains that while on 
the way to or from school, or on the 
school playground, or even during a week- 
end, his child was attacked by a pupil of 
the school and clothes were damaged. The 
parent has all he can do providing clothes 
for normal use and he wants the school to 
have the offending boy (or even girl now- 
adays) pay for the destroyed clothes. 
Although the school should not be indiffer- 
ent to such an untoward incident, it should 
inform the parent that reasonable educa- 
tional measures will be taken to try to 
teach the pupils concerned not to engage 
in such antisocial action; but the school 
cannot attempt to assess damages nor to 
enforce their collection. Any recovery for 
damages is a matter to be undertaken in 
an amicable fashion with the parents of 
the offending children or in a legal fashion 
through the courts. Since a parent is not 
liable for the torts of his children, the lat- 
ter remedy is practically nonexistent. 

A local merchant, or a local government 
official, or a nearby resident complains to 
the principal that a pupil, or a gang of 
pupils, damaged some property. As an 
educational counselor the principal may 
advise the pupil to make a proper apology, 
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or even restitution, but he cannot assess 
such restitution. He surely may try to 
teach the pupil not to repeat such action, 
and may even use the disciplinary power of 
the school if such action may reasonably be 
construed as being for the direct benefit 
of the school, but such disciplinary action 
must be in the interest of the school and 
not to enforce the pecuniary demands of 
the complaining neighbor. The principal 
may advise the pupil that the complainant 
intends to take up the matter with the 
police if restitution is not made, but if 
such advice fails to produce the desired 
results no amount of pressure from the 
complainants should induce the principal 
to act as police or court. 

Even the use of the disciplinafy power 
of the school requires the greatest caution 
when acts committed outside of school are 
in question. Since the establishment of the 
facts in the case is dependent upon the 
statements of children and parents, care 
should be taken to safeguard the source of 
the evidence. Children change their stories 
at the crucial moment; parents lose inter- 
est and do not hesitate to leave the prin- 
cipal in the position of disciplining a pupil 
for something that nobody present alleges 
he committed. 


Essentials of Legal Punishment 


In order foc punishment to be legal. it 
must be not only for the violation of a 
reasonable rule, but it must be adminis- 
tered according to certain definite princi- 
ples. First and foremost, the purpose of 
administering the punishment must con- 
stitute a proper motive.** Although the 
law would recognize the example to other 
pupils and the maintenance of the dignity 
of the school, as well as the instruction of 
the wrongdoer, as proper motives, the 
modern psychologist would find it difficult 
to justify any motive but the latter one. 
Punishing a pupil because of a personality 
clash or to repay him for an affront is 
clearly an improper motive. Punishment 
must be in proportion to the gravity of 
the conduct at the time of punishment.*® 
The former offenses of the pupil may be 
considered only secondarily.*® 


*State v. Stafford, 113 N. C. 635, 18 S. E. 256. “When 
the defense is set up that it was inflicted by a teacher 
upon his pupil, this defense can be invalidated by proof 
of malice, or anger, or excessiveness.’’ State v. Thornton, 
supra, note 33 

“Havycrajt v. Grigsby, 88 Mo. App. 354 

“Sheehan v. Sturges, 53 Conn. 481, 2 A. 841 
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The reason for the punishment must be 
made known to the pupil.*' It may not be 
assumed that the pupil knows the reason. 
Good law and good psychologic practice 
suggest the need for a calm and careful 
explanation by the teacher of why the 
punishment is being administered. Pupils 
referred to a person in charge of receiving 
discipline referrals, when asked why the 
teacher sent them to the office usually 
reply, “I don’t know,” or “The teacher’s 
got it in for me.” Granted that these 
answers frequently constitute an evasion, 
there is adequate basis for thinking that 
the pupil often believes them to be true. 
Here are situations loaded with emotional 
content for the pupils. Even mature peo- 
ple are likely to be influenced in what they 
believe to be the truth by the emotional 
loading of the situation. Mothers will fail 
to see obvious facts that concern their 
children; a person involved in a traffic 
accident is usually sure it was the other 
driver’s fault; and workers who are not 
promoted usually believe that only the 
whim of an executive determines promo- 
tions. The immature pupil who is a disci- 
plinary problem is more influenced in his 
belief of what is the truth by the emotional 
loading ,of the situation than normal 
adults. Hence he believes his unrealistic 
answer to be true. Only a patient effort 
to inform him of the reason for his being 
punished is adequate to give him a basis 
of knowledge on which to predicate im- 
provement in his conduct. 

Granted that the most expert and sym- 
pathetic explanation will not make the 
reason for punishment known to some 
pupils, the effort must be made just as 
painstakingly as we try to impart the in- 
comprehensible reason for inverting the 
divisor before multiplying, to divide by a 
fraction. The teacher who treats a pupil’s 
question about why he is being punished 
as an act of insolence not worthy of an 
informative answer fails to fulfill a basic 
demand of the law and of good discipline. 
If the punishment is for a proper motive, 
it is to educate the pupil, and it is justi- 
fiable as a method of education only as a 
last resort, when more desirable means of 
motivation have failed. Surely a situation 
demanding the employment of such a radi- 
cal measure as punishment demands that 
every reasonable device be employed to 
assure its success. 

Punishment may not be of such severity 
as to be inconsistent with the gravity of 
the offense.°? Although such a statement 
grows out of old decisions dealing with 
physical punishment it is just as applica- 
ble to modern types of psychologic punish- 
ment that may be just as severe, even if 
more subtle. The maturity status of the 
offender, as well as sex, must be considered 
in prescribing punishment to make sure 


“State v..Thornton, supra, note 38. ‘‘The chastisement 
must be honestly inflicted in punishment for some derelic- 


tion which the pupil understands.” 
Calway v. Williamson, 36 A (2nd) 377, 130 Conn 
575 (1944) 


that the punishment may not be a trau- 
matic experience. 


Spirit of Punishment 


Finally, punishment must be adminis- 
tered in a kind and reasonable spirit.** 
Many people would interpret this final 
legal requirement as an outright prohibi- 
tion against corporal punishment. Even 
though the writer is opposed in principle 
to a teacher’s administering corporal pun- 
ishment, court decisions clearly give the 
teacher the legal right to do so, except in 
those few states where the statutes ex- 
pressly forbid the use of such punishment 
by a teacher. Where the statutes do not 
prohibit the use of corporal punishment, a 
board of education may have a rule 
against it. Under such a dispensation the 
act of administering corporal punishment 
is not a violation of the law; it is, how- 
ever, an act of insubordination for which 
the board of education may dismiss the 
teacher or take any other action which 
may be inflicted for any other act of 
insubordination. 

Even punishment for the violation of a 
reasonable rule administered in a legal 


8Cooper v. McJunkin, 4 Ind. 290 





manner for a proper motive may be so 
ordered as to neglect reasonable precau- 
tions for the safety of the child. A teacher 
who keeps a young child after school so 
that the child must go home through 
heavy traffic unprotected by the normal 
assistance given by police and the school 
safety patrol is subjecting that child to 
an unusual risk. Good safety supervision 
demands the avoidance of the unusual risk. 
The teacher is presumed to know that 
children under ten have a high rate of 
pedestrian accidents; they are incapable 
of handling themselves adequately in 
heavy traffic. Furthermore, the fact that 
the school has set out a special patrol over 
this route makes the pupil rely upon this 
assistance and constitutes an admission by 
the school that it is unsafe for a young 
child to travel this route unassisted. Even 
a legal punishment that subjects the child 
to these hazards may constitute an act of 
negligence, and if it turns out to be the 
proximate cause of an injury to the child, 
the teacher may be held liable for dam- 
ages. The principal who countenances such 
action or takes no steps to prevent it may 
be held similarly liable. 


(To be Concluded in September) 





Palmyra Board Entertains Sending District Officials 


The Palmyra, New Jersey, Board of Education annually entertains members 
of boards of education of its “sending district” at a dinner in the high school 
cafeteria. This year there were 209 guests present from Palmyra, Riverton, 
Delran, Sinnaminson, Delanco, and Pennsauken School Districts, as well as 
members of the Palmyra Borough Council, clergymen, principals of sending 
districts, and officers of parent organizations. After the dinner the group 
were guests of the Palmyra board at the annual High School band concert. 

Left to right, seated are: Miss C. Elizabeth McDonell, Principal, Palmyra 
High School; Captain James B. Ryan, U.S.N. Ret., President, Board of 
Education, Palmyra; Mrs. Walter T. McAllister, Member Board of Educa- 


tion, Riverton. 


Standing, left to right: Dr. John B. Geissinger, Superintendent of Schools, 
Palmyra; Mr. Philip Weeks, President, Board of Education, Pennsauken 


Township; Mr. Fred Van Sciver, 


Vice President, Board of Education, 


Delran Township; Mr. John Steinsick, President, Board of Education, 
Delanco Township; Mr. James Reeves, President, Board of Education, 


Cinnaminson Township. 
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During That First Year — 





In-Service Orientation 


of the New ‘Teacher William Conklin* 


Once the beginning teacher has been 
received into the new system and has be- 
gun his classroom duties, he is often for- 
gotten or neglected. The erroneous as- 
sumption is that he is now an adjusted 
member of the staff. Even though he may 
have made a satisfactory adjustment dur- 
ing these first weeks, he needs continued 
guidance which will help him find himself 
and aid him in approaching his total ca- 
pacity during the remainder of his early 
months of adjustment. 


Why Beginning Teachers Fail 


It is important to discover the reasons 
why beginning teachers so often fail. A 
knowledge of the difficulties which fre- 
quently confront new teachers might well 
form the basis of an orientation program 
which will help to smooth the teaching 
way. 

Studies reveal that such factors as poor 
discipline, inability to co-operate, failure 
to provide for individual differences, poor 
methods of presenting subject matter, lack 
of understanding, and lack ef interest in 
teaching are some of the chief factors con- 
tributing to teacher failure. 


Program and Local Situation 


Since the size of the school system, its 
staff arrangement, its location, its particu- 
lar policies, and other variables all tend 
to determine the actual function of each 
school official and the phase of schoolwork 
contributing to the adjustment of the new 
teacher, it is difficult to set down a defi- 
nite program to follow. Usually it is best 
to consider what could be done for the 
new teacher to help him adjust to his new 
environment. 

When the “administrator” or the “su- 
pervisor” is spoken of, no particular school 
official is meant, but merely one in an 
administrative capacity. Just who should 
carry out certain phases of the program 
and exactly when it is best for them to 
be carried out depends upon the particular 
system. 


Supervising the New Teacher 
Supervisory work with the new teacher 
does not stop when school opens. 
The courteous procedure to follow is to 
inform him at a pre-teaching meeting or 
conference that the administrator intends 


*Longmont, Colo 


to “drop in for a short time” as often as 
possible, to be of professional service in 
every way possible. 

These first visits should be quite short 
but sufficient to observe problems which 
need quick attention. These can be dealt 
with in a few words privately at “free” 
times during the day. The major emphasis 
in the conferences should be on the good 
features of the teacher’s work — to guide, 
to help, and to encourage. 

The manner of entering and leaving the 
room is a matter which would not seem to 
be difficult but which, oddly enough, may 
cause much friction between teacher and 
supervisor. The expert supervisor will have 
little trouble. The entrance should be as 
inconspicuous as possible, causing a mini- 
mum of disturbance. The purpose of the 
visit is to help the teacher to better his 
work and not to break up activities. The 
mere presence of a supervisor is a situation 
difficult enough for many teachers to meet. 
The supervisor wants to see teaching done 
under normal conditions. The manner of 
entrance of many supervisors makes this 
an impossibility. 

rhe visitor should sit or stand in a posi- 
tion which affords a good view of what 
is going on, at the same time attracting as 
little attention as possible. Behind the 
class at the back of the room is usually a 
good place. 
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Taking notes often disturbs and em- 
barrasses a teacher and should be avoided. 
The supervisor should clearly understand 
and remember the technique used in the 
lesson and make some notes soon after he 
leaves, unless discussion with the teacher 
follows immediately. Leaving the room 
should be as inconspicuous as entering. 

Post-teaching conferences are always 
necessary after a classroom visitation. 
Here children’s responses and the reasons 
for such reactions are discussed. In some 
systems a written report after each visita- 
tion is used instead of the post-visit con- 
ference. This report is given to the teacher 
and then later discussed with the admin- 
istrator. For a time at least these reports 
should not be formal. They should be 
brief and should provide the teacher with 
a clear idea of what is looked for in the 
visit; the degree to which the particular 
teaching skill, procedure, or technique was 
mastered; specific suggestions for improve- 
ment; an appraisal of the degree of prog- 
ress in areas discussed in previous reports; 
and an idea of what will be looked for in 
the succeeding visit or visits. 

One point which cannot be overempha- 
sized is that the visitation program should 
be graduated. What is observed should not 
be judged on the basis of the methods and 
techniques of an experienced teacher, but 
rather in terms of the teacher’s own po- 
tentialities and needs. 


Group Guidance 


The administrator can use the group 
meeting for praise and recognition of 
worthy achievement and for suggesting 
ways in which new teachers may partici- 
pate in the activities of the whole staff. 

When the new teacher has become some- 
what adjusted, the administrator can as- 
sign him to some teacher committee, possi- 
bly a group working on the course of study 
of the subject or grade in which he is 
most interested. At this point in his ad- 
justment, the teacher may be helped also 
by giving him a definite place on the 
year’s program for faculty meetings. 

The departmental meetings as well as 
the general meetings will be helpful to the 
initiate. The departmental meetings will 
enable him to perceive his particular part 
in the whole of his department field. Here 
he may also learn more of available audio- 
visual aids and other teaching materials 
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at the school which will help in his 
teaching. 

Teacher training films can be an excel- 
lent device in helping to adjust the begin- 
ning teacher to his new situation. 


Further Professional Development 


Administrators should help teachers by 
exposing them to the best educational lit- 
erature as a means of continuing profes- 
sional study habits formed in the teacher- 
training institution. In the administrator’s 
bulletins, meetings, conferences, and _ re- 
ports, the attention of the new teacher can 
be called to books at hand, new books, 
and helpful articles in periodicals. 

The administrator should also encour- 
age membership in professional organiza- 
tions and offer his guidance concerning 
these organizations. 

The administrator should work in close 
contact with colleges in regard to in- 
service improvement and suggest and en- 
courage study through workshops, twilight 
courses, group conferences, summer ses- 
sions, demonstration classes, and travel. 


Community Activities 
Participation in community activities 
which are conducive to good community- 
school relations, will help the new member 


to take his place as a community citizen, 
and offer an attractive outlet for energy 
in after-school hours. 

A suggestion could be given to com- 
munity organizations that the new teacher 
must make good in the school, and that 
this difficult period of adjustment neces- 
sitates his avoiding outside burdens, es- 
pecially during his first year. 


Other Considerations 


Demonstration teaching, with the super- 
visor working with the new teacher’s class, 
or another capable teacher teaching his 
own class while the new teacher observes, 
is being used to advantage in many 
schools. 

Another instrument helpful to the new 
teacher is the making of case studies of 
problem children. This gives the teacher 
an insight into the reason why these 
pupils are problems. 

Although there are many demands made 
upon the administrator, his major respon- 
sibility is, after all, the improvement of 
instruction. Assisting the new teacher, 
therefore, is a professional must to which 
he should give much time and energy. To 
the beginning teacher the administrator 
must be adviser, professional guide, col- 
league, and above all friend. 


Administrative First Principles — 


Son’s Calf and Dad’s Beet 


A. C. Lambert, Ph.D.” 


I was jerked up on a pioneer ranch farm 
in a high mountain valley, six and one-half 
thousand feet above sea level, where the 
seasons were short and the winters were long 
and cold. Blizzards were a common thing in 
fall and spring. And one of them brought a 
moving experience into my life. 

In that new land the occupants were those 
who built the first houses, strung the first 
fences, and dug the first ditches. Luxuries 
were unknown, except the sunshine and moun- 
tain air; and the necessaries of life were 
hard to come by. Life ran close to a survival 
pattern, both for man and for his scarce and 
valued animals. 

My own father died early, a victim of un- 
recognized typhoid pneumonia (until too late), 
of open ditches, and no doctors. So I went 
early to live with one of my grandfathers, to 
be a small end button on a long cord of 
grown-up aunts and uncles, several of whom 
lived naturally by the inner gospel that small 
children should be seen and not heard, and 
that young squirts should learn to toe the 
line when bigger persons gave the orders. 

In that large family no other persons were 


*Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 29, Calif 
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near my Own age. I came to move with cau- 
tion, and much alone. I needed little, and 
learned to ask for even less. But I had yearn- 
ings, and I looked with longing heart but 
flat despair upon a pair of spurs ore uncle 
owned, upon a horsehair tassel dyed in scarlet 
and hung to the brow band of his riding 
bridle. One summer afternoon I heard with 
unbelief of someone having one whole dollar 
to spend for .22 shells. 

One bitter day in March a northern bliz- 
zard came, and snow whirled round the sheds 
and haystacks in blinding spray that shot be- 
tween the logs like water from a leaky dam. 
And on that day a calf was born. 

My grandfather came upon that calf when 
it was nearly dead, its dampened newborn 
skin a glaze of ice, its legs and neck and 
spine all shivering as if to fall apart, too weak 
with cold to stand and hunt a teat; its mother 
humped and backed against the storm. The 
calf was carried to an open shed and laid 
on some hay, and I was called to get my 
coat and mittens on and try to rub some 
life back into it. 

That calf and I seemed each to fill a need 
the other had, and I soon ran into the kitchen 
to enlist the help of grandma, my greatest 





one true friend, to warm some milk and put 
it in a bottle, with a nipple, so I could try to 
save the waning flame of life. It worked, for 
wonder to behold, I found a way to get that 
calf to suck that proxy teat without standing 
up. 
And afterwhile my grandfather came from 
doing a thousand other chores to see what he 
could do to save the cow. He looked into 
my questioning eyes and saw therein a spark 
of interest that caused a contract to be made. 
If I would and could bring up that calf and 
save it, it was mine. 

No kingdom that ever since came into my 
sovereignty has ever generated an equal sense 
of pride and great possession as did that calf. 
No event so ever fixed a resolute determina- 
tion to magnify my opportunity and make 
the most of ownership. God knows my hunger 
to possess was great. My life bloomed out 
with knowledge of possession. My inner self 
expanded, for I had been a party to a promise, 
to a contract, with a good and honest man. 
For that he truly was. 

The story of that calf’s upbringing need 
not be told. It was a tender thing. It was a 
successful thing. In time that calf became a 
steer, and traveled the range. I didn’t ride to 
gather him when roundup time came in the 
fall; 1 wasn’t big enough. But I could carry 
hay to him when drystock were fed. I knew 
each place on his hide where white streaks 
ran and red ones ran. I also knew his back 
got ever higher than my chest. I looked into 
the future, far, far away, and in my silent 
dreams I pulled from out the wispy images a 
picture of spurs that I would buy, of white 
and yellow rings of celluloid I'd get and make 
a headstall on a bridle of my own. I guess the 
profit motive was budding in my mind like 
other urges strange and new were budding in 
me. But mentally I had a point of focus, a 
haven of fulfillment, a compensation for days 
that seemed too long and buckets that seemed 
too big and woodbins that never would stay 
full. I owned a steer, and some day I would 
sell him. 

The day of selling came when that red and 
white steer was three years old. He brought, 
as I remember, some eighty dollars. But, God 
forgive us all, that beef was Grandpa's beef. 
My calf, but Grandpa’s beef. I never saw 
those eighty bucks. I’d had my board and 
clothes; my mother too had had hay each year 
to feed her cows; the hay came off the ranch 
I lived on. The economics and the family 
ethics that ran above my childish head just 
never did fall in a line that made consistent 
sense to me. To me, a kid, they seemed not 
only devious, but outright wrong. 

I swallowed it, along with buckets of salty 
tears. But I never did feel wholly right. I 
felt somehow a promise had been made, and 
had not been kept; that a kid had been 
lifted up in an hour of need to feel important 
and to be treated as a grownup and had been 
set back when the need had passed, to be 
again “a kid,” but unjustifiably. 

Someone’s insights had slipped. I never 
knew for sure. In after years I didn’t care 
so much. But even on the day I preached my 
Grandpa’s funeral sermon, which I did, I saw 
again in memory’s eye a red and white steer 
go down a lane with several others, and all 
my ownership, and faith in grown-up men 
just then go with it. 

I later knew, of course, that every man 
who lives hath much to be forgiven of, espe- 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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A Modern Concept of — 


The ABC’s of Supervision 


Thomas Murray* and Harry M. Bradley** 


If we let A represent the Administra- 
tors, B, the Belabored Teachers, and C 
the Controversial Supervisors, then we are 
prepared to start the dissection of the 
eternal instructional triangle. 

From C’s point of view the other two 
sides are often so widely separated that 
not even a stretching supervisor can bring 
them together. They — both the teachers 
and the administrators — have one big 
need in common. They need to know the 
modern meaning of supervision. 

In many college courses offered in super- 
vision, light begins to dawn on some 
hitherto perfectly complacent administra- 
tors and teachers, who invariably respond 
with: 

“T wish I’d known all this before,” or 

“It’s so simple, really. Looks like we'd 
have thought of it in this way before 
now.” 

The converts go out and do their bit 
to spread the word. But, like all mission- 
aries with a message, they find their pleas 
and teachings fall on both fertile and poor 
soil. Some believe; others go right on with 
their old thinking, their old prejudices, 
their old clichés. 


Expertly Assisting Teachers 


What is the modern concept of super- 
vision? How does it work? 

The innumerable definitions which one 
can find reduce quickly to the inevitable 
statement that the process of supervision 
is nothing more than expertly assisting 
teachers and administrators in providing 
the best possible instructional program for 
the children. The catchword is “expertly.” 
It is in the application of the theory or 
supervision in action” where the great 
divergence and misuse of supervisory 
services takes place. 

Most textbooks dealing with supervision 
paint rosy pictures of programs in opera- 
tion. There seems to be a tendency to 
ignore the sometimes insolvable in-the-field 
conditions which must be faced by every 
supervisor. The result of always looking 
on the bright side of the picture may be 
a starry-eyed supervisor blind to the faults 
of the situation. More often, the prac- 
ticing supervisor .reads the optimistic 
article and comes reluctantly to the be- 
lief that he must be the only supervisor in 

* Assoc. Prof., Sam 
Huntsville, Tex 


** Dir. of Student Teaching, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga 


Houston State Teachers College, 


the world who has a multitude of questions 
instead of answers. 

At the risk of being misunderstood, we 
shall attempt to appraise some of the con- 
ditions which must be met in an effort to 
balance the instructional triangle. 

Theory and acceptable practice alike 
call for co-operative planning by admin- 
istrators, teachers, and supervisors (and 
others), for the improvement of the in- 
structional program. This statement looks 
good on paper. Current practice, however, 
does not usually coincide with this state- 
ment. 

The practices we here relate have been 
passed on to us by administrators, teach- 
ers, supervisors, custodians, clerks, school 
board members, children, parents, and 
taxpayers in several states. This removes 
the possibility of the situations being local- 
ized or being opinions of single segments 
of the profession. 

Many administrators say they are too 
busy and/or don’t know enough about 
supervision to furnish the co-operation and 
leadership necessary to organize a good 
supervisory program. For this problem 
there are two possible solutions. First, em- 
ploy a qualified person as supervisor and 
turn the entire program over to him to be 
developed in line with the school policies. 
Failing this, your second solution is: don’t 
have a supervisory program (unless you 
wish to practice nepotism). 

There are still some misguided admin- 
istrators who think supervisors should rate 
teachers. (Their thinking: Fine; J/’ll just 
let the supervisor stick out his neck in my 
place.) Should the supervisor be so un- 
fortunate as to encounter one of these 
souls, he deserves our deepest sympathy. 
There are several solutions to the prob- 
lem. The first is to rate the teachers, 
thereby alienating whatever affection the 
teachers may have for supervision. The 
second possibility is to suggest that the 
administrator hire a personnel director 
whose sole job it would be to interview, 
employ, rate, and dismiss teachers. Of 
course, a third possibility might be to 
suggest that the administrator take a 
course in modern supervision from an en- 
lightened college professor. 


Six Steps to Take 


All right, administrators, let’s get down 
to brass tacks. You have decided that a 
program of instructional supervision is 
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a desirable addition to your school system. 
Do these things: 

1. Learn all you can about modern 
supervision before entering into a_ pro- 
gram. This is a prime requisite. 

2. Be sure your teachers know all they 
need and want to know about such a 
program. It is your responsibility to be 
able to help inform the unenlightened, as 
well as the indifferent or antagonistic 
teacher, if the program is to be successful. 

3. Take ample time when interviewing 
a prospective supervisor to inform him of 
all phases of school policies and of the 
situation in which he will work. Tell him 
what is expected or desired in regard to the 
general school program. This procedure 
will eliminate many future misunder- 
standings. 

4. For supervisor choose the best qual- 
ified person available. Then sit back and 
relax. Don’t try to run the whole show. 
You have briefed him on what is expected. 
Delegate to him the authority, and he will 
accept the responsibility. The best business 
executive surrounds himself with the best 
available assistants and, under the gen- 
eral policies of the business, holds them 
responsible for efficient and productive 
operation. The same principle should ap- 
ply to school administration; but for some 
inexplicable reason, many school admin- 
istrators have not learned the process of 
delegating authority and responsibility to 
those with whom they work. They feel 
obligated to run the whole works. The 
principle of “shared authority,” so effective 
in the business world, attains increased 
importance in the closer human relation- 
ships of an educational system. 

5. Hold periodic “top-level” staff meet- 
ings for planning and review. Hold gen- 
eral staff meetings at intervals for the 
same purpose. 

6. Don’t load your supervisor with your 
office work. He is not a lunchroom ac- 
countant, textbook custodian or inter- 
viewing and employing officer; these are 
separate jobs which should be provided by 
or through the superintendent’s office. 


Four Kinds of Teachers 


An investigation of the teaching side is 
next in order. To begin, we shall indulge 
in the fascinating professional pastime of 
classifying teachers for the sake of ex- 
pediency. Our teachers will cluster into 
four groups. 

Group One will be those teachers who 
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are always trying to do a better piece of 
work; continually searching for new meth- 
ods and materials to make the learning 
process more meaningful for their pupils. 
These teachers welcome, yes, even yearn 
for assistance to help them do better. 

In Group Two we may place those 
teachers who are sufficient unto them- 
selves. They need no help, want no help, 
accept no help, and take it as a personal 
affront if it is suggested that someone has 
an idea which might be of use to them. 
Their backs stiffen and necks arch at the 
mention of the word “supervisor.” Their 
most popular refrain is, “I’ve taught this 
grade for twenty years and I know — 
blah, blah, blah, ad infinitum.” 

Our Third Group includes the passive 
or indifferent teachers. Their reasoning 
runs, “I'll take what I have to; maybe 
I'll use it and maybe I won’t. But you can 
be sure I’m not going to get into anything 
that may make more work for me.” 

The Fourth Group consists of the un- 
informed teachers. They know little, if 
anything, about modern supervision and 
they adopt a wait-and-see attitude. These 
teachers, with skillful assistance from the 
supervisor, are potentially the strongest 
supporters of the instructional supervision 
program. Their willingness to give the 
supervisor an opportunity to be of help 
can also be a means of reaching teachers 
in Groups Two and Three. 

And here are a few hints of help in 
understanding and making use of super- 
visory services. 


Using Supervisory Service 


First of all, we know that there is no 
perfect teacher. Teaching demands con- 
tinued growth of the individual during 
his/her professional career. To cease grow- 
ing is to lose one’s usefulness in the edu- 
cative process. Even the most experienced 
teacher can learn something from the 
bright, young teacher fresh from college. 
Therefore, the first admonition to every 
teacher (and this applies to all school per- 
sonnel) is to create within himself the 
willingness to learn. 

Secondly, don’t expect the supervisor 
to wave a magic wand or to provide a 
secret formula to cure every teaching ill. 
He carries no patent medicine for curing 
George’s discipline troubles or for re- 
lieving Mary’s bad home life. Before a 
supervisor can be of real help in any 
situation, the entire problem must be ex- 
plored carefully by all concerned. When a 
solution has been arrived at co-operatively, 
there is some chance for its success. 

A third caution is not to try to use the 
supervisor as a relief teacher. How many 
times has been said, “Now children, the 
supervisor is with us this morning. I’m 
sure you would just love to have him teach 
the English class this period, wouldn't 
you?” This tactic puts both the children 
and the supervisor on the well-known spot. 
The fanfare also serves to conceal the 
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gleam in the teacher’s eye caused by the 
prospect of an off-period in which she can 
dash out to drink a Coke, smoke a cig- 
arette, or lie down in the lounge. This bit 
of trickery may catch the supervisor once, 
but only once. Demonstration teaching has 
a place in the instructional program when 
it is a well-planned procedure; otherwise, 
it may be compared to “substitute teach- 
ing.” 

We could cite many other instances of 
teachers’ misuse of supervisory services, 
but the above examples indicate several 
of the most general abuses. 


The Real Job 


“What, then,” you ask, “can I expect 
from our supervisor?” 

Since the supervisor forms the base of 
the instructional triangle, let us examine 
how he may successfully operate. The 
supervisor at the base of the triangle is 
frantically maneuvering to keep the frame- 
work on an even keel. His is a strenuous 
job. He must please the teachers, the 
administrators, and anyone else who hap- 
pens into the picture. Any miscalculated 
move is likely to bring the whole structure 
tumbling about his ears. 

Let it be plainly said that supervisors 
are not in any sense “super” people. They 
are human. They make mistakes. They 
have the same feelings of ordinary people. 
The effectiveness of their work depends 
largely upon the administrators and 
teachers with whom they work. Their suc- 
cesses will be in direct ratio to the willing- 
ness of their colleagues to co-operate with 
one another (not just with the supervisor ) 
in every way possible for the betterment 
of the child’s program of instruction. 

Since the early beginnings of super- 
vision, a continued change for the better 
has taken place. The early emphasis was 
placed on inspection; today the emphasis 
is upon assistance to teachers in improving 
instruction. That the improvement of in- 
struction has ramifications extending into 
all parts of the community is obvious. 

Like many administrators and teachers, 
many supervisors have not kept pace with 
the changing concepts of supervision. As 
a result, we still hear such charges as 
‘“snooper,” “inspector,” ‘rater,’ ‘‘please- 
him-and-keep-my-job,”’ “‘talebearer,” ‘‘stool 
pigeon,’ and similar epithets hurled by 
teachers at supervisors (and rightly so in 
too many cases). 

Such supervisors as these are a detriment 
to the entire supervisory program. Though 
these persons attend professional meetings 
and sit in the “amen” corner or take sum- 
mer school courses, their favorite occupa- 
tion is the infliction of their own ideas 
upon anyone they deem in their power. 
Right or wrong, they are right. To this 
group of supervisors we would say, “Ex- 
perience is valuable, but only when accom- 
panied by an open, learning, growing 
mind.” 





The Personal Confidante 


The “modern” supervisor may be likened 
to the general medical practitioner or the 
highly respected country doctor. They 
guarantee no cure; they are not perfect; 
they are only practicing. Whatever the 
problem, they cope with it to the best of 
their abilities, training, and knowledge. 
They are usually deeply sympathetic, kind, 
and understanding. 

Both the doctor and the supervisor will 
be called upon at one time or another (and 
probably many times) to become the con- 
fidante of a person in distress. Just to 
talk things over with another person re- 
lieves pent-up feelings. This is a phase of 
supervision seldom mentioned in textbooks 
and college classes, but the supervisor 
should be prepared for this type of serv- 
ice. Numerous are the teachers who feel 
they can complain about the administra- 
tion to the supervisor. Few are the ad- 
ministrators who can refrain from com- 
plaining to the supervisor about their 
teachers and other administrative worries. 

It is natural and perhaps good to use 
the supervisor as a safety valve. Indirectly 
he may be able to assist all concerned in 
securing more harmonious working rela- 
tionships. No supervisor worth his salt 
will ever betray a confidence. To the 
degree that he is endowed with tact and 
diplomacy the supervisor may hope to 
solve problems brought to him. There ‘will 
be many of these problems which he can- 
not solve, although he would like to see 
them straightened out as much as does the 
suffering teacher or administrator. Some 
problems are big; some are petty. All 
associates with problems are worthy of a 
hearing. But unless he steps out of the 
role of a competent supervisor, often all 
the comfort he can offer is a shoulder to 
weep upon. 

A program of instructional supervision 
will be successful if there has been and 
continues to be co-operative planning by 
all persons involved. A knowledge and 
understanding of supervisory service by 
all persons concerned, and a willingness to 
work together, will produce the type of 
supervision capable of fulfilling its primary 
purpose: assisting the administrator and 
teacher to provide the best possible instruc- 
tion for the children. 

Now you know the ABC’s of supervision. 
Out of them you must form your own 
words to define what supervision will mean 
in your particular school system. 


> 


Filed and Forgotten 


“Filed and forgotten” is the common 
fate of school survey reports. But why 
go to the expense and trouble of a survey, 
if the children are to be deprived of the 
educational benefits which the recom- 
mendations point out? 
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Exterior, Beloit Memorial High School, Beloit, Wisconsin. — Law, Law, Potter & Nystrom, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin. 


An Example of Democratic Planning — 


The Belot Memonal H wh School 


F. N. Johnston * 





In all its fresh newness and readiness to 
serve for generations to come in the educa- 
tion of Beloit children and adults, the Beloit 
Memorial High School stands as an example 
of the effectiveness of democratic planning by 
teachers, administrators, the board of edu- 
cation, and interested citizens of a thriving 
civic-minded city in Southern Wisconsin. 

The planning was done in four or five 
major stages, all closely related and flowing 
naturally into one another. First, were the 
over-all considerations of need and financing 
In this phase, the administrative officers and 
the board, and later the city council, took 
part. Next, the administrators and the teachers 
took over to determine the details of the 
educational program and the desired space 
facilities. Under the guidance of the depart- 
mental chairmen, the teachers worked out the 
number and size of rooms, shops, and labora- 
tories and the special arrangements of furni- 
ture, storage spaces, bookshelves, equipment, 
ind machinery. Scale-size floor plans were 
drawn for each proposed room, and templates 
of the furniture and equipment in the same 
scale were made, arranged, and rearranged 





Superintendent of Schools, on leave, Beloit, Wis Physics is taught under ideal conditions. 
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The library is cheerful in color and lighting and meets all 
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Beloit Memorial High School, Beloit, 
Nystrom, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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on the plans. Consideration was given to 
possible changes in teaching procedures and 
expansion of the program and the layouts 
were made as flexible as could be foreseen. 

After the layouts had been completed for 
each room, these were gone over carefully 
by the principal and superintendent in con- 
ference with the teachers’ committees. Many 
suggestions were made and accepted for im- 
proving the functional character and balance 
of each department. 

At this point the over-all planning of the 
building began and the architects were asked 
to study and to combine the departmental 
layouts and the larger units into a coherent, 
functional whole. When this had been done in 
preliminary drawings, the principal, the super- 
intendent, a committee of teachers, and the 
departmental chairmen were again asked to 
go over their respective departments as well 
as the whole plans. Changes and modifications 
suggested by the educators and the architects 
were threshed out and further plans and cost 
estimates were developed. Finally, the archi- 
tects, the superintendent, and the school 
board studied the plans in the light of the 
total program which the school should pro- 
vide and the community’s ability to finance 
the building. 

It was a pleasure to work with Edward 
Law, representing the architects, in develop- 
ing the final details for the building. Any 
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Wisconsin. — Law, Law, Potter and 
Agriculture 22. Corridor 
R.©.T.C. 23. Dressing Room 
Dramatics, Dressing 24. Serving Room 
Equipment, R.O.T.C. 25. Kitchen 
Weapons 26. Refrigeration 
Range 27. Power Panels 
Utility Room 28. Faculty Dining Room 


29. Faculty, Men 
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The magnificently equipped gymnasium serves widely for community basketball and indoor meets. 


school board planning a new building should 
have the right to receive exactly what they 
desire to provide the educational services of a 
building. In the Beloit instance certainly no 
building was ever constructed in a more 
democratic manner by teachers, department 
chairmen, principal, superintendent, architects, 
members of the board of education, laymen in 
the community, the City Council, and all 
others involved. To achieve results in school 
irchitecture it is necessary to work together 
as a team 


Features of the Building 


In the Beloit high school each department 
is provided with an office for the chairman 





The journalism class produces the 
high school paper. 


and the instructors of the department, as well 
as a workroom immediately adjoining. This 
arrangement is particularly desirable so that 
teachers will be free to have a work place 
when not in the classroom. These departmental 
quarters are also used for departmental meet- 
ings and for conferences of teachers with 
students, counselors, administrators, and 
others. 

As the scholastic center of the school, the 
library is placed on the second floor of the 
midsection of the building. A study hall of 
150 seating capacity adjoins the conference 
workrooms, and librarian’s office at each end 
of the library. A small corridor extends from 
the library to the study halls. Glass partitions 
enable the librarian to oversee everything 
that transpires in the conference and work- 
rooms. The floor of the library is cork tile 
while the ceiling. like the ceilings of the 
classrooms throughout the building, is of 
acoustical tile 

The social studies and English departments 
are located on the second floor accessible to 
the library 

The third floor of the main section houses 
the science department, with a large well- 
equipped physics laboratory and one chemical 
laboratory. There is also an instructors’ work- 
shop in connection with each, where more or 
less specialized experiments may be under- 
taken. These laboratories are furnished with 
both indirect and a.c. current 

Also on the third floor of the main section 
are located two general science rooms and 
three biology laboratories 

The home arts department on the same 
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floor is well planned from a functional stand- 
point. It includes besides the large labora- 
tories, a dressing room, storage space, fashion- 
show center, dining room, etc. A great deal 
of the equipment is built into permanent wall 
cabinets and shelves 

Student lockers throughout the entire build- 
ing are recessed in the corridor walls. They 
are furnished with combination locks for 
which master keys are kept in the office and 
in the hands of the servicemen 


The Auditorium 


The auditorium 
the main section 


located at the right of 
seats approximately 1500 





The instrumental music room is the 
best in Wisconsin. 
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The machine shop provides activities 
typical of the Beloit industries. 


persons. Walls and ceilings are of acoustical 
plaster. The main floor and the balcony are 
equipped with blond finish, plywood seats 
fitted on the aisles with floor lights. The 
lobby is a dignified, attractive introduction to 
the auditorium. It has ticket booths, tele- 
phones, and washrooms for both men and 
women. An orchestra pit will seat a complete 
band or orchestra of 60 players 

The well-appointed stage is equipped with 
modern lights, dimmers, rheostat control fix- 
tures, scenery, etc. A large unloading door 
leads from a driveway into the scenery room 
The stages of the auditorium and the Little 
Theatre are separated by a small corridor 
and large double doors. 

The Little Theatre which seats approxi- 
mately 250 people, is well appointed and very 
useful for school dramatics and meetings 


The Music Department 


The instrumental music department is lo- 
cated over the main industrial-arts shop 
room. This is reputed to be one of the out- 
standing instrumental rooms in the 
United States. Workshops, uniform 
rooms, practice rooms, etc., are all adjacent 
to and readily accessible from the music de- 
partment. The entire department is acoustically 
treated and fitted with soundproof 


entire 
offices, 


doors 





The chemistry laboratory has the latest equipment. 





The auditorium is the best equipped music hall in southern Wisconsin. 


The instrumental room is so oriented that 
it may be entered from the court behind 
the building, enabling students to go out to 
the athletic field and return without passing 
through any part of the building other than the 
music section. 

The instrumental room is equipped with 
special posture chairs so that all musicians 
will be sitting in the posture and position for 
their best performances. The instrumental 
groups are placed on permanent risers with 
ample space for each individual musician. 

The speech room is located directly across 
from the Little Theatre, while the choral 
music room is adjacent to the instrumental 
layout. These are all located as functional 
units for the students in the departments 
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and access. The 


The Shop Area 


The shops have been carefully planned and 
oriented to keep noise and dust away from 
the academic classrooms and at the same time 
to provide optimum conditions of light, power, 
entire area is finished in 
modern shop style so that work is done in 
surroundings and with machinery and _ tools 
found in industry. 

The industrial-arts department includes a 
woodshop for carpentry, patternmaking, as 
well as industrial-arts classes. Features of the 
woodshop are the large well-equipped work 
area and a project There are 
special door type windows for unloading lum 
ber directly into the room 


storage room 





The biology laboratory has ample storage space 
for specimens. 
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The power shop in which the auto-mechanics 
classes work, is also an agriculture shop with 
a special area and equipment for the agricul- 
ture students. Large double doors make this 
area accessible for all types of farm ma- 
chinery, trucks, etc., from the main drive 
to the school. 

The machine shop is located between the 
drawing room and the power shop. The entire 
department is in the same wing with the 
printing shop, welding and sheet-metal shop, 
all opening onto a corridor from the other 
rooms, Office spaces are provided as well as 
conference rooms for the instructors. Through- 
out this department as well as in other areas 
of the entire building there are numerous 
display cases in which the departments make 
displays of student work 

For administrative convenience and to local- 
ize the access of visitors to the school, the 
offices have been placed adjoining the main 
front entrance. There is ample office space 
for the principal, the assistant principal, the 
boys’ and girls’ counselors, and the health 





The sewing room has large cupboards for storing dresses 
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service department. All these offices are con- 
nected by an interior corridor. A workroom 
for the telephone switchboard, mimeograph 
and duplicating machines, adjoins the offices 

The commercial department, also on the 
first floor, is standard in layout, with two 
typing rooms, an office practice machine room 
bookkeeping room, et 


The Gymnasium 


The boys and girls gymnasiums and the 
athletic departments are located in the ex- 
treme north end of the building. The main 
gymnasium may be divided by a large motor 
driven accordion-type door into two ample 
size playing floors, one for girls and one for 
boys. This arrangement is also used evenings 
by the Recreation Department. Four basket- 
ball games can be played at the same time 

A permanent balcony along the south side 
of the gymnasium seats about 1000 people 
There are also folding bleachers which will 
seat another 2000. Provisions have been made 


and other work in process. 
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15. Physics 
16. Foods 
17. Serving 


18. Dressing 
19. Home Management 


20. Fitting Room 
21. Display 


to place roll-a-way bleachers across the ends 
in case they are needed. Entrance is gained 
to the gymnasium through three lobbies fitted 
with ticket offices 

Both the girls and boys physical education 
department include small auxiliary gym- 
nasiums ample for corrective and mat work 
A small folding door divides each of these 
into two sections so that corrective or health 
classes can be held on one side while the other 
is being used for a special type of physical 
work. For accessibility, there is an entrance 
in each end of the small auxiliary gymnasiums 

Shower and locker rooms, offices, towel 
storage rooms, etc., are appointments in these 
departments. The boys’ side also includes 
team dressing room, coach’s office, 
office, dressing rooms 
facilities, etc 


director's 
shower and _ toilet 


The ROTC Department 


\ feature of this building, not found usually 
department 


ROTC 


in high schools. is the 


The cooking laboratory reproduces ideal home 


kitchen situations. 
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located on the ground floor of the south wing. 
Here are found offices for the commanding 
officer and enlisted men, a classroom, and an 
audio-visual room. The last mentioned is used 
jointly by the industrial-arts classes. Im- 
mediately across the hall from the ROTC 
are located a range, a uniform storage room, 
a gun room, and an ammunition room. The 
range is used evenings by State Guard groups 
from the community and local policemen. 


Special Construction Features 


All exterior walls of the building are faced 
with light sand colored brick, well suited to 
the simple functional design. Floors and roofs 
are carried on reinforced concrete except for 
the large spans of the gymnasium, auditorium, 
and shops where steel has been used. Cinder 
cement blocks have been used to a_ large 
extent for the walls of the large rooms, such 
as the auditorium, stage, and gymnasium. 

All windows and doors are constructed of 
aluminum frames. The glazing throughout has 
been adapted to each room. The large gym- 
nasium has no windows, but is lighted in the 
daytime by glass block bays. Stair wells are 
also day lighted by glass block bays 

All stairs are constructed of terrazzo, and 
this material has been liberally used for 
locker rooms and the borders of corridor 
floors. For quiet walking, asphalt tile is used 
in the middle of all corridor floors. Asphalt 
tile floors are found in both the Little Theatre 
and auditorium. A special nonskid asphalt tile 
is used on the ramps leading to the audi- 
torium, the auditorium aisles, and the corridor 
ramps. 


The Architectural Design 


After the detailed planning described in the 
introductory paragraphs was completed, the 
architects made studies of the elevations and 
prepared perspectives for acceptance by the 
school authorities. Since the site is on the 
west bank of the Rock River and directly 
across from a much traveled highway, it was 
necessary that the rear elevations be as 
carefully designed as the street front. In 
keeping with the practical plan and finish 
of the interior Edward Law insisted that the 
effectiveness of the exterior depend on the 
logical use of excellent materials, simple and 
dignified masses, and clear-cut expression of 
the educational function of the building. The 
result is a dignified, substantial building which 
gains character from its lack of meaningless 
ornament 

The Beloit Memorial High School was con- 
structed in the immediate postwar era. Plan- 
ning began in early 1947 and throughout the 
entire school year 1947-48 the work was 
carried on without interruption. Actual con- 
struction was begun in March, 1949, and 
completed in March, 1951. The classes moved 
in in September, 1951. 

The period of work was favorable for 
obtaining construction materials and supplies 
which became critical as the job proceeded 
For example, no difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining ample quantities of steel, copper, 
terrazzo, aluminum, and other essen 
tials for modern day construction 


brass 


Costs 


The general contract for the _ building 
omitted the heating and ventilating and light- 


ing, as well as the improvement and land- 
scaping of the site. Under the Wisconsin 
statutes which limit the issuance of city 
bonds, and the further laws which require 
that funds for public construction must be 
on deposit before contracts can be let, only 
the general contract coufd be entered into 
when work began. The low bid by Sherry- 
Richards Company, Chicago, was accepted at 
$2,364,830. 

Additional money for heating and ventilat- 
ing, furniture and equipment, and landscaping 
was raised by a subsequent bond issue and by 
use of accumulations of midyear balances and 
surplus city funds. 

If the entire contracts, including the me- 
chanical and electrical equipment, furniture, 
and fixtures as well as the general construction 


could have been let at once, a saving of 
approximately $200,000 could have been 
achieved. It must be remembered that labor, 
materials, and other essential building costs 
rose tremendously after the general contract 
was let. It is estimated conservatively that by 
going ahead, the Beloit School District saved 
approximately $600,000 over the costs which 
prevailed by the time the building was 
completed. 

This is a brief description of the manner 
in which the Beloit Memorial High School 
was planned, built, and equipped for its spe- 
cial service. One needs to spend one-half day 
in the building to appreciate properly how 
much was achieved in the design, and the 
construction — for the education of the chil- 
dren and adults of the community. 


The Asbestos -Danville-Shipton 
High School 


C. W. Dickson* 


In September, 1951, the Asbestos-Danville- 
Shipton High School was officially opened. 
This one-story building, in the shape of an 
open “Y,”’ has many interesting innovations 
and worth-while features. 

The gently sloping site, consisting of ten 
acres, is located on the border of the Village 
of Danville, on the highway leading to As- 
bestos, which is three miles distant. 

The two arms of the “Y,” containing the 
12 regular classrooms, are on the same level. 
The base of the “Y,” containing the combina- 
tion auditorium-gymnasium, woodworking 
shop, cafeteria, home-economics rooms, labor- 


*Superintendent of Schools, Richmond-Drummond-Antha 


Richmond, P. I 


baska Protestant Central Schools Canada 


atory, showers and locker rooms, is about 
four feet higher to avoid the necessity for 
expensive excavation. The principal’s office is 
at the center of the “Y,” assuring ready ac- 
cess to all wings. 

All exterior walls are of cement-block con- 
struction, faced with red brick. Glass brick 
was used extensively in the gymnasium walls. 
Corridor walls are of cement block construc- 
tion. Partitions between most rooms are con- 
structed with wood studding, well insulated 
with asbestos, to prevent sound transmission. 
All classrooms have sound absorbing plaster 
ceilings. Corridor ceilings are made of a wood 
pulp insulating material. A special acoustical 
tile ceiling was used in the gymnasium. Inte- 





The grade classrooms are fitted with movable furniture. 
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rior walls of the classrooms and corridors are 
of an asbestos composition wallboard. The 
built-up tar and gravel roof has a slight slope 
to the outside to eliminate the interior roof 
drains which often prove troublesome in 
northern climates. The gymnasium roof is 
drained in the conventional manner. 

Since the school teaches all grades from 
one to university entrance, there is a variety 
in the layout of the classrooms. The younger 
pupils are assigned to one wing, where their 
requirements can be met most readily. Each 
room provides individual storage bins for the 
children’s rubbers, overshoes, and gymnasium 
shoes. Very sturdy coat hangers welded to a 
pipe rail at the appropriate height make it 
easy for the teacher to train the children in 
habits of neatness. Each room is equipped 


with a flat rim sink to which is piped hot 
and cold water, and each has a_ standard 
drinking fountainhead. Abundant project and 
storage space is provided in each room. On 
the window side of the front blackboard there 
is a convenient unit consisting of two storage 
cupboards and two filing-type drawers. Above 
the drawers are shelves suitable for displaying 
books. The companion unit on the right of 
the front blackboard consists of open book 
shelves and a section for displaying maga- 
zines. A bin is provided under each front 
blackboard for the storage of large charts 
Both the front and side blackboards are sur- 
rounded by generous tack space for display- 
ing examples of the pupils’ work. In the corri- 
dor near each classroom, there is a large 
display cabinet suitable for exhibits indica- 








The gymnasium looking toward the stage. 
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Exterior, Asbestos-Danville-Shipton 


tive of the classes’ immediate projects. Arti- 
ficial lighting is supplied by fluorescent lights 
designed to provide adequate foot-candles for 
day school use 

The senior school wing has many features 
in common with those described above but 
constructed on a larger scale. Coats and per- 
sonal belongings are stored in ventilated 
wardrobes at the back of the classrooms. 
The remaining half of the back wall is used 
for pin-up space. Below is the wash sink, 
drinking fountain, and work counter. Under- 
neath the counter individual storage is pro- 
vided for textbooks which cannot be kept 
in the pupils’ desks. The floors in the class- 
rooms and corridors are asphalt tile in a 
variety of shades 

All parts of the building, except the gym- 
nasium, are heated by radiant panels located 
in the ceilings. Since the subfloors are con- 
crete on a tamped earth base, a minimum of 
heat is provided in the floor near the exterior 
wall to counteract any cold which may pene- 
trate beyond the insulation inside’ the 
foundation. 

The gymnasium is equipped with recessed 
hot water radiators supplemented by a circu- 
lating and ventilating unit heater on the stage 
The hot water for the heating system is sup- 
plied by a boiler fired by an automatic coal 
stoker. Hot water for washing purposes is 
provided by the same boiler during the heat- 
ing season. A 4000-watt electric heater pro- 
vides the hot water at other times. The stor- 
age tanks and heaters are well insulated. 

The various parts of the building are con- 
nected with the principal's office by a two- 
way sound communication system. Each 
teacher can initiate a call to the office and is 
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High School, Danville, Quebec, Canada. — A. Leslie Perry, M.R.A.I.C., Architect, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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The gymnasium fitted with tables in wall serves as cafeteria. 


immediately aware when the line is open to 
receive messages from her station. It is pos- 
sible for her to prevent any transmission of 
sound from the classroom to the main sta- 
tion. This system permits the transmission of 
radio programs or recorded music to any or 
all rooms from the control station. The pro- 
gram timer signals the end of the periods 
automatically through the sound system. 
The science laboratory has been equipped 
so that it is adaptable for teaching chemistry, 
physics, and biology. A preparation and stor- 
age room adjoins the laboratory. The fume 
chambers are so designed that glass doors are 
not required. Specially located baffles and 
adequate exhaust fans make it possible to 
work safely with heavy gases. The fume cabi- 
net used for demonstration purposes is located 
behind the front blackboard which can be 
raised and lowered as required. Cupboards 
for the storage and display of physics equip- 





A corner of the well-fitted woodworking shop. 
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ment are located on the back wall of the 
laboratory. 

The library is located near the principal's 
office and has a small book-repair room ad- 
joining. The shelving is adjustable and gen- 
erous provision for the display of magazines 
and newspapers has been made. Since the li- 
brary is used as a “Board Room” it has been 
furnished with a large oak table, three smaller 
tables of identical finish and design, as well 
as a librarian’s desk and matching chairs. 

The home-economics laboratory provides 
two model kitchens equipped with electric 
stove and refrigerator. The sewing center 
provides cutting and sewing tables, four elec- 
tric sewing machines, fitting rooms, and stor- 
age facilities. An electric washing machine 
tubs, a drier, and ironing boards have been 
made available for instruction in laundering 
procedure. 

The home-economics specialist is in charge 


of the cafeteria, so the kitchen was located 
next door. She is responsible for the purchas- 
ing, supervision, and accounting of the opera- 
tion, which provides 150 meals daily for the 
children and staff who must travel to school 
by bus. The kitchen has an eight-burner pro- 
pane-gas stove with two ovens, a gas-heated 
steam table, an electric vegetable peeler, an 
electric mixer, and a large commercial reach- 
in refrigerator. A small lunchroom for the use 
of the small children adjoins the kitchen. 
Tables built into the wall of the gymnasium 
are let down to provide additional space for 
the senior students. 

The shop is well equipped for teaching 
woodworking and has a small paint-room ad- 
joining. The workbenches are modern four- 
way type, with steel lockers beneath provid- 
ing storage for 12 students’ equipment. The 
vises are strongly built, rapid-action type. 
Power tools consist of a 10-in. table saw, a 6- 
in. jointer, a 24-in. scroll saw, a drill press, 
a 14-in. band saw, a four-speed 36-in. lathe, 
and a tool grinder. Racks for lumber storage 
and cupboards for incomplete projects are 
adequate. 

The gymnasium-auditorium is 54 by 79 ft., 
with a stage 20 ft. in depth. The gymnasium 
floor is a plastic tile with game lines inlaid 
for basketball, volleyball, and three badmin- 
ton courts. Behind the stage are separate 
locker rooms for boys and girls which serve 
as dressing rooms when the stage is in use. 
The stage hangings are protected by a duck 
forecurtain when the room is being used for 
basketball. At the end opposite the stage 
there are a projection booth, an instructor’s 
office, and two storage rooms for gymnasium 
equipment. Traveling rings, climbing ropes, 
parallel bars, tumbling mats, and a vaulting 
horse are available. Tubular stack chairs have 
been provided which are stored on trucks un- 
der the stage when not in use. 

Great care was exercised in the choice of 
colors for the interior decoration of the var- 
ious rooms. The colors chosen are excellent 
in that they are cheerful and because of their 
high light-reflecting qualities make the supply 
of natural and artificial light more effective. 

As a result of the planning done by all 
concerned, this building should serve the 
needs of the communities admirably for a 
number of years. 


A corner in the science laboratory. 
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View from the street, Valley View Elementary School, Cleveland, Ohio. — Gerald E. Irons, Commissioner of 
School Housing, Cleveland Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Economy Characterizes Cleveland School 


Iwo methods of providing greater economy 
and speed in the construction of a truly utili- 
tarian school building of one-story design were 
accomplished recently in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the completion of the new Valley View 
Elementary School. These included (1) com- 
bining concrete masonry with brick to give an 
unusual contrasting effect on exterior walls, 
and (2) using reinforced concrete plank units, 
factory assembled from lightweight Haydite 
concrete block, to form the floor and roof 
Systems. 

This development could easily mark the 
beginning of a nationwide trend in design of 
school buildings away from the monumental 
toward the functional contemporary style of 
architecture, particularly in urban areas where 
new schools must be built to keep pace with 
swiftly increasing populations. 

Although some single-story school buildings, 
such as Cleveland’s new Artemus Ward Ele- 
mentary School, were constructed so as to 
provide for increased capacity by the erection 


of a second story (which requires no addi- 
“Business Manager, Cleveland Board of Educatior 
Cleveland, Ohi 
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Concrete floor plank units being placed to form floor of Valley View 

Elementary School, Cleveland. The block used are notched longitudinally 

so that planks interlock. These reinforced concrete units have thickness of 
eight inches and are available for use up to 26 ft. clear span. 
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An economy in the construction of the Valley View 





School building was achieved by use of Haydite concrete 
masonry blocks for exterior walls and interior partitions 
which were left exposed. Block partitions provide 


extremely neat wall. 


tional land), the new Valley View design 
merely calls for expansion horizontally. It 
spreads out, not up. 

Valley View School has an immediate ca- 
pacity of 265 pupils, but the planned develop- 
ment of the structure will eventually expand 
the school from its present size of five class- 
rooms and a kindergarten to 14 classrooms 
with a maximum capacity of 510 pupils. Still 
further expansion, if and when needed, could 
accommodate increased enrollment at the rate 
of 35 pupils per room. 


Economy was the compelling factor behind 
the adoption of the Valley View design. Be- 
cause school building costs had doubled in the 
past five years, Arthur F. Baer, architect and 
assistant business manager of the Cleveland 
board of education, investigated suitable types 
of construction before deciding on the one 
finally accepted — Haydite concrete masonry 
block for wall and floor construction. 

A contract award of 92 cents per cu. ft. was 
welcomed as a downward trend when com- 
pared with the 1949 figure of $1.05 per cu 





The Valley View Elementary School under construction showing use of 
concrete blocks in wall and interlocking Dox block planks in place to form 
roof. — Photo by John Borza, division of visual education, 
Cleveland School System. 
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Floor Plan, Valley View Elementary School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. — Gerald E. Irons, Commissioner of School 
Housing, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ft., cost of the Artemus Ward School. The 
latter was about double the 55 cents per cu. 
ft. cost of school construction in the greater 
Cleveland area in 1945. 

The decision to use concrete masonry was 
based on the economy and availability of 
Haydite concrete masonry block as a building 
material. Alternate bids were taken on three 
types of floor and roof. Bids on the Dox floor 
and roof system of Haydite block, manufac- 
tured locally by a Cleveland company, was 
low at $123,440. This figure was $3,000 lower 
than a second type of competing floor and 
roof construction, and $24,000 lower than a 
third type 

The interior faces of concrete block walls 
and partitions were finished by painting. The 
exterior faces of outside walls were water- 
proofed. 

It was surprising to me that the new rein- 
forced concrete Dox floor and roof plank 
units proved more economical than the ortho- 
dox bar joist construction, but this was be- 
cause the Dox plank units took less depth 
than did the bar joist design and so needed 
less masonry for the entire perimeter of the 
building. Additional economy was found in 
the elimination of suspended ceilings neces- 
sary with bar-joist construction. In this type 
of construction the bottom of the slabs pro- 
vided a satisfactory ceiling 

The building will be oil heated and pro- 
vided with unit ventilation in each room. 
Fenestration throughout is projected wood 
sash, factory-built and installed as units to- 
gether with glass block. All ceilings are cov- 
ered with mechanically perforated acoustic 
tile. 

All artificial lighting is produced with in- 
dustrial-type fluorescent units. Floor cover- 
ings throughout the building are of asphalt 
tile, laid directly on the concrete floor. The 
only exceptions are in the floors of vestibules 
and washrooms which are of terrazzo. 
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Continuous Care Needed for — 





It is proposed to describe in brief articles 
the proper care of the different types of 
school floors. A beginning will be made with 
terrazzo, a material which unlike wood, does 
not require a complete ‘doing over” in the 
summer, but which calls for continuous rou- 
tine maintenance. 

Many modern school buildings use terrazzo 
extensively at entrances and in corridors. The 
average school custodian has had years of 
experience in the care of terrazzo and feels 
that he is doing a satisfactory job. Some 
custodians live so close to their work, that 
they become engrossed with routine, and do 
not realize the lapses and failures in this floor 
maintenance procedure. It is doubtful if any 
other type of flooring is more susceptible to 
such a situation than terrazzo. 

First, some facts about terrazzo. Although 
its origin dates back to the Roman Empire, 
or earlier, there is no type of flooring which 
gives a more modernistic effect to a building. 
Terrazzo is highly resistant to wear and mois- 
ture; its variegated pattern serves somewhat 
as a camouflage to dirt, stains, and small litter 
which are apparent on other kinds of floors. 

But terrazzo also presents its problems. If 
well and properly cared for, good terrazzo 
should last the lifetime of a building; if mis- 
treated, abused or even neglected, it may 
begin failing within a few years. 


Purposes of Floor Maintenance 

There are two obvious reasons for properly 
maintaining terrazzo floors. First, and most 
important, the floor represents a considerable 
investment which should be protected. Second, 
it is the most looked-upon part of the build- 
ing because all who enter probably see it 
first. In the corridors especially there are no 
desks, seats, and other furniture to break the 
view of the expanse of floor. 

A good terrazzo floor is made of 70 per 
cent or more marble chips mixed with 30 
per cent or less Portland cement matrix. 
When thoroughly “set” or “cured,” the floor 
is ground down to a very smooth surface so 
that the variegated pattern and the colors of 
the marble chips predominate. Since the 
cement matrix is fairly immune to most 
chemicals and abuse, it is the vulnerability 
of the marble chips that must be considered. 
Anything said here regarding terrazzo, its 
possible damage and care, applies to its mar- 
ble aggregates and equally to marble floors. 

Marble is essentially a limestone and its 
greatest enemy is acid. Damage to a marble 


"Brazil, Ind 


Dave E. Smalley* 


floor may range from slow disintegration 
under weak or mild acids to quick dissolu- 
tion under the strong acids. 

Alkaline cleaners, dissolved in water, rank 
second in detrimental effect on marble. The 
solution penetrates the pores of the marble 
and dries and expands, breaking down the 
tiny crystalline texture of the marble. This 
causes spalling or a dusty bloom which is 
annoying in its early stages and which, if 
allowed to progress, leads to the eventual 
destruction of the floor. 

Oils and greases are always damaging to 
the marble in terrazzo, as are numerous other 
deposits and stains, but there are preventa- 
tives for such damages as will be shown 
later. - 

The maintenance of terrazzo floors consists 
of three separate operations. Cleaning is the 
first, protection is the second, and embellish- 
ment is the third. 


Cleaning Operations 


If a terrazzo floor has been maintained by 
routine mopping it is very probable that an 
indiscernible overcast has formed which is 
dimming the bright colors in the floor. In 
most cases, mopping removes only a portion 
of the soil from the floor, distributing the 
rest so uniformly that it escapes detection 
This results in a gradual scum that should 
be removed periodically. The only adequate 
method of doing this is abrasive cleaning 
Periodically, we say, because abrasive clean- 
ing is not recommended for regular procedure 

If the need of scouring a terrazzo floor is 
questioned, a small spot should be sprinkled 
freely with a good abrasive cleaning powder 
and rubbed. It is likely that the results will be 
surprising and will suggest the necessity of 
going over the whole floor 

For such a cleaning process choose a 
cleaning powder composed of neutral pow- 
cered soap mixed with powdered pumice or 
silica. There are several reliable cleaners of 
this type on the market, a home made abra- 
sive cleaner may be prepared by first wetting 
the floor with soap suds (an area not ex- 
ceeding ten feet square) and sprinkling on 
a liberal supply of powdered pumice. Then 
scrub in the usual way 

Best results are, of course, obtained with 
an electric scrubbing machine, and the dirty 
solution should be removed at once with 
squeegees, a vacuum cleaner, or mops before 
it begins to dry and restain the floor. 

When the entire floor has thus been scoured 
and the solution removed, a good rinsing 
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should follow, mopping (with clean mops), 
or “vacuuming” the floor as dry as possible. 

Now, when the cleaned floor is dry, it 
will probably have a chalky cast and will be 
more susceptible to soiling than ever, so it 
must be given a protective coating before 
it is returned to use. 

If, for any reason the floor must be cleaned 
when the building is in use, one of two things 
can be done: the whole floor can be cleaned 
at once and strips of heavy paper can be 
laid down to walk on. Or only half of the 
floor can be cleaned at a time, leaving a 
lane open for passage. 


Protecting Terrazzos 


Two kinds of protective coatings — wax- 
ing or sealing—are perfectly adapted for 
terrazzo floors. 

The quickest and easiest way to finish a 
clean terrazzo floor is to apply a good floor 
wax. If the floor is dark a solvent type wax 
or a water wax may be used; but if the floor 
is of a light shade, a water wax must be used. 
The solvent waxes have more of a darkening 
effect. Many applications of water wax will 
give a yellowish cast to a very light floor, 
and therefore old wax accumulations must be 
removed occasionally by the abrasive method 
described above. 

Possibly the safety of floor wax on ter- 
razzo may be questioned because under cer- 
tain conditions the floor may become slippery. 
It has been estabiished by reliable authorities, 
however, that two thin coats of a good water 
wax, each buffed when dry, create no more 
of a slipperiness hazard than the bare, un- 
waxed floor. 

Within the past few years the Du Ponts 
have developed a form of silica for addition 
to water waxes to prevent slipperiness, and 
the material seems to be quite successful, 
making floor wax safe even on formerly haz- 
ardous floors. 

Good floor wax fills the pores of the marble 
chips, preventing the penetration and absorp- 
tion of dirt, stains, and moisture. It also 
makes the floor easier to clean and keep 
clean, since most deposits do not adhere to 
a waxed surface but can be easily removed 
by sweeping with a dust mop. 

Daily buffing with a floor polishing ma- 
chine will remove most of the matter which 
has a tendency to adhere; it will also rub 
out the mars of traffic and restore the gloss. 
Mopping becomes unnecessary, except in cer- 
tain cases of tracked-in soil or spillage, and 
therefore the accumulating overcast men- 
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tioned earlier is avoided. Mopping for purely 
sanitary reasons is done less at present since 
ordinary soap and water mopping is not con- 
sidered to sanitize a floor as was once 
supposed. 


The Use of Sealers 


The second type of protective coating 
adaptable to terrazzo floors is a sealer espe- 
cially designed for the purpose. Such a sealer 
should be “water white,” almost as crystal 
clear as distilled water, and should be per- 
manently nonyellowing. It should contain not 
more than 15 per cent solids since its purpose 
is to fill the fine pores in the floor without 
leaving a surface film. 

Usually made of certain plastics and vola- 
tile solvents, a suitable sealer may be applied 
with a lamb’s-wool applicator. It dries in an 
hour or two, and can be removed at any 
time with its own solvents; it should be un- 
affected by water, resistant to wear, and give 
the floor a satin-like sheen. 

Good terrazzo sealers are-nonslippery, or 
at least they are no more slippery than un- 
treated terrazzo, and for that reason are 
preferred where the safety of wax may be 
questioned. These sealers are preferred by 
the National Terrazzo and Mosaic Associa- 
tion from whose recommendations we quote 
the following: 

“Terrazzo is benefitted by a _ penetrating 
(not surface) filler or seal. . . . New ter- 
razzo, when not given a special treatment 
often has a dull, gray appearance. This is 
caused by a deposit of efforescent, mineral 
salts that are a by-product of the Portland 
cement. This chemical action continues at a 
decelerating rate over a period of months, 
unless the pores of the terrazzo are sealed.” 

Regular floor sealers or varnishes must 
never be used on terrazzo. Neither should 
lacquers be used. All such sealers have a 
tendency to darken the floor, and when worn 
places appear, they cannot be easily repaired 
To remove varnish, especially, is not only 
difficult, but likely to damage the terrazzo 

It should be understood that the special 
terrazzo sealers, which are now being made 
by nearly all the larger floor treatment man- 
ufacturers, are inflammable. However, the 
materials are not as combustible as _ nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. Once they have dried this 
objectionable feature will have vanished as 
the dry film itself is not a fire hazard 


Waxes Widely Used 


Although the National Terrazzo and Mosaic 
Association does not endorse the use of 
wax on terrazzo, the fact remains that more 
terrazzo is being maintained with wax than 
with any other material. Where wax is per- 
missible, it is generally the best maintenance 
material for terrazzo. As said before, wax is 
quicker and easier to use, easier to restore 
when worn, and easier to remove when that 
need arrives. 

Water wax is safe to store in any quan- 
tity and safe to apply as far as the fire 
hazard is concerned. Fresh wax, however, if 
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still wet, can be very slippery. It can be 
slippery even when dry at entrances on wet 
or icy days, and as a matter of safety, rubber 
runners are advisable in such locations. As 
a safety factor in bad weather, these runners 
are recommended at entrances on any hard, 
smooth floor whether the latter is waxed 
or not. 

Avoid the use of resinous waxes, the kind 
which is loaded with resins to overcome 
slipperiness and, incidentally, to reduce man- 
ufacturing costs. Waxes that produce a sticky 
surface to prevent slipperiness only substi- 
tute one evil for another 

It is reasonably certain that a floor wax is 
safe if it has been tested and approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories for safety. 
Located at 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl.. 
the Laboratories will send a list of approved 
floor waxes to any school officer on request. 

As indicated earlier, well-waxed terrazzo 
resists stains, ink, and even chemical stains 
Acids, the worst foe of marble, are less likely 
to damage a waxed floor. Of course, they 
will soon penetrate the wax film, but the 
floor will not be harmed as quickly as when 
it is unprotected. Usually the wax holds the 
chemical long enough for the janitor to wipe 
it up before the damage is done 

If there is delay in-removing spilled acid 
from a terrazzo or marble floor, wash the 
spot and apply an alkaline solution as soon 


as possible 


As recommended above, avoid oils of all 
kinds and this includes oily dust mops, oily 
sweeping compounds, etc. If a moist dust 
mop must be used, spray the clean cotton 
mop with water wax diluted about 50 per 
cent. If a sweeping compound is considered 
necessary moisten fine sawdust with diluted 
water wax. 


Daily Routine Cleaning 


For daily routine maintenance of waxed 
terrazzo, brush off the dust and litter with 
push brooms or dust mops, and then buff with 
a floor machine. An even more effective job 
of buffing can be accomplished with a pad 
of fine steel wool under a scrub brush of the 
floor machine. Steel wool is not recommended 
for scrubbing or scouring terrazzo since the 
bare terrazzo is harder than the wool, result- 
ing in the latter rubbing off on the floor. 
However, this will not occur on a properly 
waxed floor. 

Floor wax is more than a film to seal the 
floor from soil and stain or to embellish the 
floor. It is nature’s own lubricant and acts as 
such under the friction of use. 

Where sweeping with dust mops proves in- 
adequate, for the daily maintenance of sealed 
terrazzo, the only alternative is damp mop- 
ping. Buffing with a floor machine will achieve 
less results on sealed terrazzo than on a 
waxed floor. The sealers are not pliable and 
therefore do not respond to polishing. 


Connecticut School Boards 


Hear ‘Tatt 





The Connecticut School Boards Annual Conference, May 8, included as guest 

speaker Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Left to right: Roger B. Ladd, 

former president of the Association; Sigmund Adler, president elect; Mrs. 

Dorothea Hutton, chairman, State Board of Education; Senator Taft; 
Thomas W. Luce, retired president of the Association. 
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Safe Surfacing of Playgrounds 


Numerous critical articles on safe play- 
ground construction are still fresh in the 
minds of parents and teachers alike. Here is 
how we in the asphalt industry believe the 
problem can be approached most effectively. 

To consider the question intelligently, let 
us first briefly review the “charges” made 
against present-day play areas. Critics are 
currently condemning the use of bituminous 
paving, or “blacktop,” on playgrounds. They 
claim that this material is responsible for the 
majority of accidents occurring on school 
property and brand it as “hazardous.” 

At least one of these persons demands that 
asphalt manufacturers produce a_ smooth, 
weather-resistant surface, firm enough to walk 
on, yet resilient enough to prevent severe in- 
jury from a fall. Critics are vociferous about 
the use of paving beneath play apparatus. 
Some even favor the elimination of play- 
ground surfacing entirely. 

Let us deal with these problems one at a 
time from a careful, professional point of 
view. 


Qualities of Play Surfaces 


Our research laboratories have, for many 
years, striven to improve the type of surface 


*The writer is a registered engineer employed by a 
large Pacific Coast marketing firm of asphalt products 
He has supervised the surfacing of more than 10,000 
tennis courts and playgrounds. He has worked closely 
with national organizations professionally concerned with 
playground planning and operation 


K. N. Cundall * 


on play areas throughout the country. In- 
deed, we would all like our children to play 
on a surface as safe and pleasant as a Persian 
rug or a slab of sponge rubber. And, some day 
it is hoped that such a surface will be de- 
signed for playgrounds, but thus far we fall 
short of this utopian condition. 

Two important factors must be considered 
in the development of a more resilient surface 
for playgrounds: (1) cost, (2) wear resist- 
ance. Available now, within a feasible eco- 
nomic range, are surfacings of factory com- 
pounded asphaltic emulsion, resilient fibers 
and mineral filler mixtures along with selected 
pelletized rubber products that approach the 
ultimate goal. It should be noted that these 
products are more costly than the prevalent 
blacktop and do not possess the extremely 
high wear resistance of the latter. However, 
in spite of this, these products should be 
considered for some uses, if only for the 
resilience. Another point in connection with 
blacktop vs. softer surfaces that should be 
fully understood by parents in particular, is 
this: design engineers and school authorities 
are, for the most part, limited by economic 
necessity, to use blacktop. School play areas, 
and in some cases even portions of them, 
cannot be covered with a modern, resilient 
material. There just isn’t enough money 
available. 

This question has been asked of me many 
times by intelligent and conscientious PTA 


members: “If recreation authorities do not 
have sufficient money to pave our school play- 
grounds properly, why not do away with pav- 
ing entirely?” 

Here is the answer: Playground use has 
increased tremendously since prior to World 
War II. In earlier days, large areas, parts 
of them covered with grass, could be used 
safely even in wet weather. But with today’s 
heavy use these areas would be devoid of 
grass in a very short time and troublesome 
mud holes or hard, uneven surfaces would 
soon exist in great number. 

Review of a few universally accepted basic 
concepts in playground design will help to 
clear the air of oratorical generalities which 
may result in real harm to our children. 


What Is a “Good” Play Surface? 


1. Recreation authorities agree that every 
school should have a modern, resilient, non- 
abrasive surface on at least a portion of its 
play area. Otherwise, mud and dust from un- 
surfaced areas will be carried into school 
buildings and homes, soiling shoes, clothing, 
and equipment. Properly surfaced playgrounds 
can greatly reduce this wear and tear. 

2. Surfaced play areas permit all-seasonal 
games without long delays after rain. These 
areas can be permanently line-marked for 
various games which encourage intensive use 
and reduce the cost of necessary supervision. 

3. Engineers and recreation officials agree 





A blacktop provides an economical surface for most school play. 
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that the base of any surfaced play area is 


most important. This means, of course, the 
first of three layers. This point is responsible 


for the downfall of many armchair experts, 


since they do not realize that all areas must 
be sound throughout and stable enough to 
withstand distortion from moisture or freez- 
ing and thawing. Surfaces in schoolyards must 
also be able to support equipment for deliv- 
eries of commodities or snow removal, or 
even the parking of motor vehicles, such as 
fire trucks, in case of emergency. 


4. A playground must have not only a 


proper, substantial base, but also a leveling 
course, or second layer, which is true to 
grade and gently sloped so that drainage will 
be rapid and uniform. This course must be 
free of depressions that hold water and delay 
full use of the play area. 


5. Now, the important part —the surface. 


Here we need cleanliness, comfort, and resi- 
lience. The material should be waterproof and 
nonabrasive — free from loose particles, easy 
to maintain and capable of withstanding wear 
and weathering. Maximum resilience is ad- 
mittedly a prime requisite in the prevention 
of playground accidents. 


The Area Under Apparatus 


The majority of qualified architects, engi- 


neers, contractors, and recreation authorities 
recommend the use of so-called “hazardous” 
blacktop for base and leveling course con- 
struction only. A more resilient surface in 
colors of red, green, or black is endorsed for 
the third and final layer. But, again, sad to 
relate, limited school budgets often prohibit 


How to Preserve 


During the past ten years one of the prob- 
lems with which school boards have been 
concerned has been the adjustment of teach- 
ers’ salaries to keep pace with inflation. 

The word “adjustment” is used instead of 
“increase” because in most cases there has 
been no increase of real income despite the 
general feeling, even on the part of some 
teachers, that salaries are better than they 
were before the teacher shortage. 

Most recent figures obtained (January, 
1952) from the Department of Labor show it 
requires $1.94 today for moderate goods $1 
would buy in 1939. A teacher, therefore, earn- 
ing $2,500 in 1939 would have to receive 
$4,850 today to have the same real income. 
Even then his standard of living would be 
reduced because of the increase in Federal In- 
come Tax over what he paid in 1939. 

This, of course, is realized by most school 


*Chairman of Teacher Welfare Committee, Community 
High School, Crystal Lake, Il. 
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the use of such safer, more costly, materials. 

Now for the problem of selecting the ma- 
terial to surface the area under playground 
apparatus: The position of the asphalt in- 
dustry on this matter is well expressed in a 
statement made recently by President Bernard 
E. Gray, of the Asphalt Institute: “Regard- 
ing certain portions of the play area, let me 
state positively that our engineers do not 
approve of a hard pavement of any kind 
under climbing apparatus or swings. If such 
equipment is to be used (I think it is haz- 
ardous at best for small children to be climb- 
ing around five or ten feet above the ground) 
then the area beneath should be a thick layer 
of loose sand, tanbark or some other soft 
material.” 

The principle merits of tanbark are its low 
cost and good resilience. It is, of course, 
necessary to periodically add more tanbark. 
Furthermore, the area or pit should be con- 
tained within rounded curbs or headers. The 
tanbark should be placed over a subbase ma- 
terial that will drain water way from it, other- 
wise the area will become soggy in wet 
weather. It may be necessary to use some 
nontoxic chemicals to prevent disintegration 
and to discourage the use of the area by 
dogs and cats. 

Sand is the material some experts prefer. 
Here again, the area or pit should be con- 
fined with a curb. The sand should be coarse 
enough to allow drainage through the base, 
since certain wet sands are extremely hard. 

Both sand and tanbark pits should have 
areas large enough to prevent falls from the 
apparatus onto the curbs or gutters. These 





curbs or gutters should be constructed with 
the restraining members placed well below 
grade; that is, below the level of the sur- 
rounding surface. A rubber strip could be 
used for the top four inches of these curbs 
in order to keep loose material from being 
thrown outside the pit. 

The conclusions from these facts point to 
a course of action we can take. 


The All Important Cost 


At present, in order to construct play areas 
that will prevent children from being serious- 
ly injured when they fall, we must either 
secure additional funds for surfacing pur- 
poses, or be content with the materials now 
available at a lower cost. However, in order 
to augment the study and proper economic 
use of playground surfacing materials, there 
should be proper selection of safe apparatus 
and the required attendance of competent 
supervisory personnel at the playground and 
at all meetings pertaining to the recreation 
activities of children. 

In conclusion, it is the honest belief of 
many men in the asphalt industry that school 
officiais and engineers, at least during the 
past few years, have done a remarkably fine 
job in the economic utilization of existing 
knowledge and materials in modern resilient 
playground construction. The industry is 
mindful of the need for a more resilient, 
yet inexpensive, surface with which to cover 
our playgrounds and everything possible is 
being done to achieve this aim. 

Don’t forget that the asphalt business, like 
any other, has its share of parents. 


a Salary Schedule While Making 
Cost-of-Living Adjustments 


Gunnard Newman * 


board members, and yet, because we are so 
accustomed to measuring wealth in dollars 
instead of goods and services, it is quite easy 
to fall into the error of feeling progressive 
and even magnanimous in having “increased” 
the salary of a teacher from $2,500 in 1939 
to $4,300 in 1951, when in truth a consider- 
able reduction has actually taken place. 

To illustrate this truth in its simplest form: 
If a teacher earned $1 for an hour’s work in 
1939 for which he could then buy two pounds 
of steak, his real income has not been doubled 
if he now earns $2 an hour for which he 
still buys only two pounds of steak. The 
steak, never the number of money units 
called “dollars,” is the true income. 


The Error of Flat Adjustments 
Elementary economics? True, and yet it is 
surprising how many boards of education have 
shown a failure to take into account these 
basic principles in their attempts to adjust 


salaries. In a recent report of salary adjust- 
ments in the state of Illinois, almost half the 
schools listed “flat” adjustments of various 
amounts, usually from $50 to $300, without 
any basis for determining to what extent these 
adjustments actually cover the inflation that 
has occurred. Neither is it apparently realized 
how such a method, if continued, will com- 
pletely change a salary schedule and drastically 
reduce the monetary rewards for service and 
advanced training included in all good salary 
schedules. 

To illustrate, let us first use a theoretical 
schedule and later describe how the problem 
has been solved in a realistic manner by the 
High School at Crystal Lake, Ill. For our 
theoretical example let us assume that Smith 
High School adopted in 1939 the following 
salary schedule which both the teachers and 
the board of education approved: 

Beginning salary with B.A. degree — $1,800. 

Salary increases of $100 a year for 10 years 
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Additional, $200 for M.A. degree 

Maximum salary for 10 years’ service and M.A. 
degree — $3,000. 

Now, if by 1952 inflation has reduced the 
value of the dollar to the point where things 
cost twice what they did in 1939, it can be 
seen that to maintain the same salary sched- 
ule each teacher would have to get two dollars 
where he previously received one, as follows: 


Schedule — 1952 


Beginning salary with B.A. degree — $3,600. 

Salary increases of $200 a year for 10 years. 

Additional $400 for M.A. degree. 

Maximum salary for 10 years’ service and 
M.A. degree — $6,000. 


Teachers now would be getting twice as 
many dollars as in 1939, each, however, now 
worth only 50 cents. 


Effect of Flat Adjustments 


But some boards of education have not 
made adjustments by percentages in this 
manner. Instead, they have voted a flat sum 
or so-called “bonus,” for all teachers in the 
system regardless of years of service or degree 
held. And they are ready to defend their 
action for they argue as follows: If salaries at 
Smith High School are adjusted by the per- 
centage method as illustrated, the teacher with 
a maximum salary gets an adjustment addition 
of $3,000 while one with the beginning salary 
gets only $1,800. And, they add that it is 
those with the smallest income who feel the 
pinch of higher prices most severely. On the 
surface this may appear to be correct, but 
this is only because it is so difficult to get 
away from the notion that a dollar of 1952 
vintage is the same as that of 1939. 

To illustrate how a good salary schedule 
can be wrecked by a plan of “flat” adjust- 
ments, let us return to Smith High School 
and put this plan into practice. Remember, 
in this theoretical case, that the cost of living 
advanced 100 per cent between 1939 and 
1952. To take care of this the board votes 
four separate $600 additions to all salaries 
during the 13 years in which inflation has been 
going on. A comparison of the 1952 salaries 
to those of 1939 would then look like this: 


In 1939 — 
Beginning salary, $1,800 
Maximum salary after 10 years’ service and 
M.A. degree, $3,000 


In 1952 — 

Beginning salary plus $2,400 (4 separate $600 
increases), $4,200 

Maximum salary plus $2,400 (4 separate $600 
increases), $5,400 

To prove the error of this method, let us 
remember again that the dollar of 1939 is 
worth only 50 cents in 1952. Therefore, be- 
ginning teacher “A” is getting forty-two hun- 
dred 1939-value fifty cent pieces, or twenty- 
one hundred 1939 value dollars, and veteran 
teacher “B” is getting fifty-four hundred 1939 
value fifty cent pieces, or twenty-seven hun- 
dred 1939 value dollars. What has happened 
is that what was considered a fair schedule 
in 1939 has now been changed. The beginning 
salary has actually been raised considerably 
and the maximum reduced. Translating the 
1952 dollars into the value of 1939 dollars the 
new schedule would compare to the old in 
this way: 

In 1939 — 

Beginning salary, $1,800 

Maximum salary after 10 years’ service and 
M.A. degree, $3,000 


In 1952 — 

Beginning salary, $2,100 

Maximum salary, after 10 years’ service and 
M.A. degree, $2,700 

If inflation should continue, and who has 
yet dared to say when or where it will end, 
then further “flat” adjustments to meet the 
ever increasing cost of living would further 
reduce the difference between the salary of the 
beginning teacher and the veteran teacher at 
Smith High. If by 1960 inflation has reached 
the point where the dollar is only worth ten 
cents as compared with its worth in 1939, 
and flat additions were made to salaries at 
the rate of four $600 adjustments each time 
the cost of living increased 100 per cent, we 
would then have the following salaries in 
effect at Smith High School: 

Beginning salary, $25,800 (1939 value ten-cent 
dollar). 

Maximum salary, $27,000 (1939 value 10-cent 
dollar). 

Translate this back into 1939 values and 
we would have: 

Beginning salary, $2,580 

Maximum salary after 10 years’ service and 
M.A. degree, $2,700 


The Method Reversed 


An extreme case? Yes, but it proves our 
point. Another argument of those who favor 
“flat” adjustments is that the difference be- 
tween the beginning and maximum salaries 
remains constant. In the above illustration the 
difference seemed to remain at $1,200 even 
when inflation reached 1000 per cent. But 
$1,200 each worth ten cents is a far smaller 
difference than 1200 full value 1939 dollars! 
And this is clearly shown when, as illustrated, 
we translate these inflationary sums back to 
1939 figures. 

A final illustration may convince those who 
are still doubtful. In this case let us imagine 
that deflation has occurred and adjustments 
downward are in order. Would those who 
advocate “flat” adjustments upward be con- 
sistent and want the same procedure used in 
a downward adjustment? A little arithmetic 
will show that this would be impossible. For 





THE EFFECTIVE INDIVIDUAL 
1 


. Develops inner stability, strength, and 
courage threugh an increasing under- 
standing of himself. ; 

2. Forms frank and deep relationships 
with some people, and friendly rela- 
tionships with many. 

. Recognizes and respects the rights and 

personalities of others. 

Has capacity for pleasure, ability to en- 

joy himself, unhostile sense of humor. 

. Participates in the social group. 

. Is capable of finding new experiences 

in everyday living. 

. Has flexibility, adaptability, and im- 

agination. Is open-minded. 

. Has a system of values by which he 
lives and which he is willing to 
reappraise. 

9. Is able to think logically and critically. 
10. Has a healthy attitude toward bodily 

functions. Develops and maintains phy- 
sical health and bodily skills. 

11. Can use effectively the various sources 

of information. 

12. Communicates effectively with other 

people. 

The Great Neck Education Association through a com- 
mittee headed by Daniel Krakauer has prepared the above 
statement as a part of its work in connection with the 
reform of the curriculum in the Great Neck, N. Y., 
Central School 
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example: Deflation instead of inflation occurs 
after 1939 and prices fall until each dollar 
is worth double its value and salary reductions 
are in order at Smith High School. Two “flat” 
adjustments of $600 each, bringing the begin- 
ning salary down to $600 and the maximum to 
$1,800 would, of course, not be acceptable. 
Instead, we would hear the argument that 
those with the maximum salary should take a 
larger downward adjustment so that the be- 
ginning salary would remain at %5 of the 
maximum and not be reduced to %, as in the 
case above. This is, of course, what happens 
when adjustments are made by percentages. 
A 50 per cent downward adjustment would 
bring the beginning salary to $900 and the 
maximum to $1,500. Only a $600 difference, 
instead of the previous $1,200, now exists 
between the beginning and maximum salaries, 
but in that each dollar is worth twice that 
of the dollar before deflation; the reward for 
service and advanced training remains pro- 
portionately the same. 


A Much Better Practice 


Now let us consider the case of an actual 
school where this problem has been worked 
out. For a period of five years, 1942-47, the 
board of education of the Community High 
School at Crystal Lake, Ill., had tried to keep 
up with inflation by flat adjustments of $50 
to $200, with unsatisfactory results. Finally, 
it was felt that, though the upward spiral of 
prices would have to stop, it was very un- 
likely that we would soon return to the prices 
of 1939. The huge national debt alone would 
prevent that. It was time, then, to draw up 
a new salary schedule more in line with the 
lessened value of the dollar. Moreover, the 
board felt the time appropriate actually to 
boost the salaries of the long underpaid 
teachers. For example, a teacher, in the year 
1940, with 15 years’ service was receiving 
$2,500. With the cost of living at 155 per 
cent in 1947, a new salary of $3,875 would 
have reflected exactly the increase in the cost 
of living. Instead, in the new salary schedule 
this teacher received $4,600 with an added 
bonus of $150 for each five years of service 
beyond 10 years. 

But, best of all, as evidence of their sin- 
cerity that this be a real gain not dissipated 
shortly by the ever increasing cost of living, 
the following clause was included in the resolu- 
tion inaugurating the new salary schedule: 
“Whereas, it is the wish and desire of the 
present Board of Education that the spirit 
and purpose of such salary schedule be main- 
tained by future boards consistent with pre- 
vailing economic conditions. . . .” 

Three years later the cost of living had in- 
creased 10 per cent over the index figure of 
April, 1947 when the schedule was adopted 
and the board unanimously voted an upward 
adjustment of 10 per cent to meet it. 

Initiating this program has required the 
pioneer courage to set the pace rather than 
simply follow, but faculties of several nearby 
schools have profited by following this lead. 

Whether the school district’s income from 
taxes will enable the board of education to 
continue to maintain this salary schedule as 
the cost of living continues upward is still the 
big question. In the meantime, teacher morale 
at Crystal Lake is excellent. The salary sched- 
ule is not the highest in the state, but it is 
in keeping with prevailing economic condi- 
tions and it appears that it is the school 
board’s intent to keep it there. 
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STABILITY IN SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


THE democratic success of a_ school 
board’s administration of a school system 
depends upon two seemingly contradictory 
elements: stability and change. It is noth- 
ing less than a calamity for all of the 
membership of a board to change by 
resignations or death and expiration of 
terms. A rough time for the professional 
workers and the children in a community’s 
schools can be anticipated where there is a 
complete turnover in a school board and 
there is for a year or more a break in the 
continuity of board policies due to igno- 
rance of the history of current practices 
and conditions. 

A school board may be completely dis- 
gusted with the community which fails to 
accept recommendations for a needed bond 
issue for a new building or an increase in 
the tax rate for a desperately important 
increase in teachers’ salaries or an exten- 
sion of school services. But it is really 
approaching treason to the children of a 
community for the entire board to resign 
and to leave the job to a new board which 
is willing to drift with an antagonistic 
majority of voters. 

Just as bad for true progress in a school 
system is the board which has a heavy 
majority of members who have stuck to 
their posts for a decade or even a genera- 
tion and who because of their prominence 
or influence cannot be dislodged. It is al- 
most beyond human possibilities for such 
a group to continue progressive in their 
policies, to seek new ideas, and to continue 
to be responsive to changes in social and 
economic conditions which deserve consid- 
eration and changes in educational prac- 
tice. A board of old-timers like this will 
hardly approve of plans for education for 
natural changes in the social and economic 
order. 

It is essential for true success of the 
schools in any community to be operated 
by a board in which there is a gradual 
turnover in the membership, in which there 
is a balance of old members who under- 
stand what has gone before, and who stand 
solidly for continued long range plans in 
every phase of the  work-curriculum, 
courses and services, personnel manage- 
ment, building program, and _ financing. 
Quite as important is the new blood, the 
young members who come in with new 
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points of view and new ideas, who accept 
what has gone before not as a resting 
place but as a point of departure for new 
achievements and a better education for 
the children and the next generation. 
True democracy in the balance of old 
and young on the board of education is 


the best assurance for solid educational 


progress. 


JAMES MARSHALL 


JAMES MARSHALL, who retired in May 
from the New York City board of educa- 
tion after 17 years of service, is a man 
who thoroughly understood his position as 
a lay citizen and made magnificent use 
of his official opportunities to better the 
educational services of his city. He was 
courageous in fighting political and Com- 
munistic influences which were a source 
of constant annoyance; he was at the 
same time ready to hear and helpful to 
promote every constructive measure for 
the betterment of the curriculum, the im- 
proved status of the teachers, and the 
independence of the school department. 
His leadership in special committee work 
on the education of handicapped children, 
on the broadening of vocational education, 
and the improvement of the high schools 
will long be remembered. One of his most 
recent contributions was the uncovery of 
the so-called “oral orders” abuses in the 
Bureau of Plant Operation and Mainte- 
nance, which was one of the important 
matters which resulted in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau. New York City has 
been fortunate in having the unselfish and 
wholehearted services of so great a man 
as James Marshall. 


RETENTION OF RECORDS 

AN IMPOSING pamphlet, recently issued 
by a manufacturer of filing equipment, 
outlines plans for the retention of corpora- 
tion records on a scientific and utilitarian 
basis. The preliminary argument suggests 
social and historical purposes as additional 
values which a_ well-balanced plan of 
keeping records can achieve. 

School boards and school executives, 
with few exceptions, consider the mainte- 
nance of records the least and last of their 
responsibilities —— an attitude which is 
fully justified. Practically all school boards 
keep a complete set of minutes; they store 
their ledgers and main financial records: 
they have a set of the superintendents’ 
reports and more or less complete sets of 
pupils’ rosters. But the majority of school 
systems do not have a considered plan of 
keeping records, of destroying useless files 
and record books. Too frequently a short- 
age of vault space, or the impatience of a 
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minor executive, causes the indiscriminate 
dumping of important with valueless docu- 
ments and records. 

There is real harm in allowing the 
records of a school district to become an 
educational rubbish heap. By implication 
the school laws of all states require the 
retention of some records; beyond this 
there are historic values in certain docu- 
ments and original books of entry. In 
some respects school records of children 
are as important for the occupational, citi- 
zenship, and social security purposes of the 
individuals as are their birth and military 
records. Inevitably there comes a time 
when the “last leaf has fallen from the 
bough” and these personal school records 
should be destroyed. The same applies to 
all other educational reports and_ fiscal 
records. 

In any complete system of written 
school-board policies the retention of 
records deserves a place, not in the printed 
rules but in the typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed handbooks which are placed only 
in the hands of the executives and depart- 
ment heads. 


LONG RANGE PLANNING 


BOARDS of education in smaller commu- 
nities are prone to consider the preparation 
of the annual school budget to be their 
chief concern in financial planning. The 
large cities have long ago abandoned this 
notion and have found the preparation of 
long-range written plans for the expansion 
of school services, the erection of new 
buildings, and for meeting the changed 
costs to be essential. These plans which 
look forward five or ten, and even twenty 
years, take definitely into account, avail- 
able sources of income. Biennial revision 
of the estimates is common. 

The school board of the small com- 
munity has more reason to look ahead five 
or ten years than has the big city board. 
Any board can tabulate the facts of past 
and future growth, the trends in revenues 
and expenditures of debt and interest pay- 
ments, of building replacements and new 
building needs, of teachers’ and other 
salary costs, of likely additions to school 
courses and services. The essential facts 
available in well-kept school and 
financial records and techniques for pro- 
jecting realistic plans are available and 
should be known to every superintendent 
and his first assistant, the business man- 
ager. Such a plan must be completed and 
evaluated in the light of the total com- 
munity situation, its ideals and hopes, and 
its real willingness to go along with the 
school board. 
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THAT’S TUF-FLEX GLASS 


It’s a good thing the school board had Tuf-flex* tempered plate 
glass put in all the windows facing the playgrounds—in fact, in ever) 
vulnerable spot in the building. 7uf-flex for school windows is l4"’-thick 
plate glass, heat-strengthened during manufacture to withstand much 
greater impact. It’s a wise investment in money and safety. 

Why not test 7uf-flex yourself? You'll join the many schools which 
have cut maintenance costs way down by using this tougher glass 
Call your L:O-F Glass Distributor for complete information, or write 
Libbey ‘Owens’Ford Glass Company, 8672 Nicholas Building, Toledo, 
3, Ohio “RP 


LOOK AT THIS TEST > 


This shows a half-pound (1%¢” diam.) steel ball bearing 
being dropped on a piece of 4 "-thick 7uf-flex from a height 
of 10 feet and bouncing off without damaging the glass. If 
maximum impact resistance is reached, Juf-frx disinte 


grates into small, relatively harmless pieces, 


TUF-FLEX TEMPERED 
GLASS 
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PLATE GLASS 


Made by LIBBEY» OWENS* FORD GLASS COMPANY 
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School Lands and Funds 


Under a Kentucky constitutional provision 
that each school district shall receive on a 
“census pupil” basis its proportionate share of 
the school fund, the words “census pupil” means 
all children of school age in the school district, 
regardless of whether they actually attend school. 
Kentucky constitution, § 186.— Hodgkin v. Ken- 
tucky Chamber of Commerce, 246 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 1014, Ky. 

A school committee has the absolute right to 


flexible evmesmm PLANNING 





FOLDING GYM SEATS 






FOLDING PARTITIONS | 


fix the salaries of school teachers and school 
janitors and the committee cannot be con- 
trolled by the town, or limited to an amount 
appropriated by the town. G.L. (Ter. Ed.), c. 71, 
§ 34, as amended by the Mass. statutes of 1939, 
c. 294.— Watt v. Town of Chelmsford, 104 
Northeastern reporter 2d 419, Mass. 


Schools and School Districts 


The creation, division, and abolishment of school 
districts are controlled by and subject solely to 
the will of the legislature. — People v. Wood, 104 
Northeastern reporter 2d 800, 411 III. 514. 

No enforceable contract can be entered into by 
the school board in the absence of a compliance 
with the statutory provisions. 24 P.S. §§ 1-107, 
5-508.— Newhard v. School Dist. of North 
Union Tp., 87 Atlantic reporter 2d 98, 170 Pa. 
Super. 477. 


HORN, since 1909, manufacturers of HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 
AND HORN FOLDING GYMSEATS, offer gym planning designed to 
utilize valuable gym space. Compact, efficient and engineered for years of 
trouble free operation, a HORN installation is factory supervised from 
the start to the finish. From coast to coast HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 
AND GYMSEATS are filling the needs of flexible gym planning. Horn 
Representatives in your locality, can give you a complete appraisal of your 
requirements. For the finest in gym planning always specify and insist 


on HORN. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW HORN CLASSROOM WARDROBE FOLDER. D 





Horn B rot h re 


scr PMEN 
ESTABLISHED 1909 


MANUFACTURER OF FOLDING PARTITIONS. FOLDING 
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FORT DODGE, IOWA 
GYM SEATS, FOLDING STAGES, CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
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The operation of a public school system is a 
governmental function that includes the mainte- 
nance of a playground and of athletic and 
manual training equipment used in connection 
therewith.— Brown v. Board of Trustees of 
Town of Hamptonburg, School Dist. No. 4, 
104 Northeastern reporter 2d 866, 303 N. Y. 484. 

Where a student was cleaning a power jig saw 
and a fellow student turned on the switch in 
violation of the known safety instructions, and 
the student’s finger was injured in the belt- 
drive mechanism, the act of the fellow student 
in starting the machine was an independent in- 
tervening art which broke the chain of causation 
between the accident and the asserted negligence 
of the board of educa. .. in not having a guard 
on the mechanism and the starting of the ma- 
chine was the proximate cause of the accident. — 
Meyer v. Board of Education, Middletown Tp., 
86 Atlantic reporter 2d 761, 9 N. J. 46. 


Te chers 


The Illinois teachers’ tenure law, being in 
derogation of the common law and creating a 
new liability, should be strictly construed in 
favor of the board of education. Ill. revised 
statutes of 1949, c. 122, §24-2 to 244. — 
Donahoo v. Board of Education of School Dist. 
No. 303, Moultrie County 104 Northeastern re- 
porter 2d 833, Ill. Ap 

A written notice vy teacher 
that his contract ve renewed was 
sufficient under the Illinois statute to prevent 
him from entering upon contractual continued 
service, though the notice did not state a specific 
reason for the dismissal. Ill. rev. statutes of 
1949, c. 122, §24-2.—Donahoo v. Board of 
Education of School Dist. No. 303, Moultrie 
County, 104 Northeastern reporter 2d 833, IIL. 
App. 

A Massachusetts school committee has the 
absolute right to fix the salaries of school teachers 
and school janitors and the committee cannot 
be controlled by the town, or limited to an 
amount appropriated by the town. G.L. (Ter. 
Ed.) c. 71, § 34, as amended by the Mass. statutes 
of 1939, c. 294.— Watt v. Town of Chelmsford, 
104 Northeastern reporter 2d 419, Mass. 
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CAREER NIGHT 


A career night was held in the Hammond 
High School at Hammond, Ind., on April 2, 1952. 
A set program was carried out, providing dis- 
cussions on various business and industrial occu- 
pations. Local leaders in the various vocations 
appeared before the student groups and explained 
the work done in their occupations. After the 
discussions by the speakers, the students were 
given an opportunity to question the conference 
leader and discuss the occupation. The program 
offered three conference periods, each 50 minutes 
in length, and each conference was presided over 
by a high school student. 


TELEVISION COUNCIL 
ACCEPTS GRANT 


The Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision made up of representatives of seven educa- 
tional associations has accepted a grant of 
$145,000 for the study of educational television 
programs to be made possible under the new 
assignments of channels by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. It is expected that the 
joint committee will act as advisers to universities 
and state, as well as city, school administrations 
in developing plans for the utilization of the 
242 channel assignments available to schools and 
colleges. 
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‘ BELOIT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
: all Laboratory equipment was furnished ty Hamilton. 


The use of Hamilton laboratory equipment in such noteworthy installations 
as the new Beloit, Wisconsin, Senior High School is the most persuasive testi- 
mony we can offer to the excellence of our products. School administrators 
everywhere have found Hamilton’s free planning service enormously helpful in 
“ meeting their particular laboratory requirements. If you would like to contact 
of the experienced Hamilton Field Engineer nearest you, or would like a copy of 
Hamilton’s Laboratory Equipment Catalog No. 211R, write today to— 


Hamilton. ; 
es 
he 
™TwWw oO 237 €£8 es wisconstIN 


Manufacturers of quality wood and metal laboratory equipment 
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®& The California State Department of Educa- 
tion has issued a directive listing a number of 
items that it will not approve in any future 
school plans. These items are intended as econ- 
omy measures in prospective building programs 
and are intended as a means of reducing costs 
of school construction. The list includes such 
items as plant boxes, built-in screens, projection 
screens, broadcasting systems, recorders, public- 
address systems, floodlights in school yards, bird 
baths, wading pools, aquariums, plaques, useless 





architectural ornaments, and stage or platforms 
in multipurpose rooms. 

® Santa Ana, Calif. The school board has 
readvertised for bids on the new Santiago School. 
The new seven classroom unit will house lava- 
tories, service facilities, and administrative offices 
and provision will be made for future expansion 
by the addition of another wing. 

® At Charleston, S. C., the school board has 
approved an extensive school building program, 
including a 30-classroom building for Negro 
pupils, a 30-classroom building for white chil- 
dren, and a 13-room addition to a Negro ele- 
mentary school. 

®& Congers, N. Y. The board of education has 
begun the construction of a junior-senior high 
school for the Clarkstown Central Dist. No. 1. 
The school is located on a 45-acre site and is 
being financed with a bond issue of $2,009,000. 












431 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Westchester Hills Public School #29, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Archts — Starrett, Van Vleck — Reginald E. Marsh, Howard C. Snyder 


DAYLIGHT CLASSROOMS with AMERICAN ROOFLIGHTS 


Write for Details 


AMERICAN 3 WAY-LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


270 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 





® At Shamokin, Pa., the school board is plan. 
ning an addition to the high school, including 
a gymnasium, a cafeteria, shop rooms, music 
rooms, and a home-economics suite. 

® Port Arthur, Tex. The school board is engaged 
in an extensive school building program, begun jp 
1947, and estimated to cost $6,300,000. Among the 
newly completed buildings are an athletic field. 
house, an elementary school for Negroes, two 
further elementary schools, and an addition fo 
the high school. Architects are preparing plans 
for additional buildings for Negro pupils, includ- 
ing an elementary school, remodeling of the high 
school, an indoor swimming pool, and remodel- 
ing and repairs at two further buildings. 

® Pine Plains, N. Y. The school board of the 
Pine Plains Central School has completed a 
six-room addition to the school, providing several 
new classrooms, new music and practice rooms, 
at a cost of $130,000. The building was financed 
with a bond issue maturing in twenty years, 

®& Springfield, Pa. The school board of Spring- 
field township is planning to add a nine-room 
addition to its new elementary school, occupied 
last fall. The addition has become necessary be- 
cause of an increase in population and the addi- 
tion of new pupils. The board is planning the 
erection of a senior high school to accommodate 
750 students and to be completed in the fall 
of 1954. 

® East Setauket, N. J. The school board has 
completed the erection of an elementary school, 
including grades kindergarten to nine, at a cost 
of $619,276. The building was financed with the 
aid of a bond issue. 

®& McArthur, Ohio. The 
pleting an addition to the 
viding industrial arts, homemaking, music, and 
commercial departments, as well as additions 
to the library and science departments at a cost 
of $220,000. A nine-room elementary building 
has been completed in the Allensville consolidated 
district of Vinton County. An addition of four 
rooms to the Allensville building will be com- 
pleted this summer, at a cost of $230,000. 

® Gonzales, Tex. The board of trustees has 
authorized an increase of 30 per cent in the 
valuation of personal and real property of the 
district. The increase was made necessary because 
of a proposed expanded school program. The 
board has begun the construction of an additional 
classroom to the vocational building and has 
approved the construction of a new vocational 
agricultural building at the Edwards High School 
Plans are in progress for a homemaking cottage 
at the Gonzales High School and for a _ bus 
storage and garage building. 

® Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education has ap 
proved plans for erection of a $675,000 Sunnyside 
Elementary School. 

® Construction of a $760,000 addition to Jenner 

Boswell-Jennerstown Joint High School, Boswell, 
Pa., has been started. The joint boards held a 
colorful ground-breaking ceremony. 

& West Mifflin School District, West Mifflin, 
Pa., will receive over $100,000 increase in federal 
aid for construction of new school buildings 

® At Kerhonkson, N. Y., the school board has 
dedicated a combination gymnasium and audi 
torium building. The old gymnasium was re- 


is com- 
school pro- 


school board 
high 


modeled to serve three classrooms, a_ health 
center, and offices. The cost amounted to 
$95,000 


+ 
SURVEY COMPLETED 


A long-range school building program has been 
recommended to the board of education Ol 
Greenville County, S. C., following a survey 0 
school building needs by Messrs. Engelhardt, 
Engelhardt & Leggett, of New York City 

The early priority projects include 13 Negro 
secondary and elementary schools and additions, 
and five Negro schools slated for additions and 
changes. A series of white schools will be given 
the next highest priority. The total cost of the 
first phase of the program is estimated at slightly 
less than $8,000,000, of which $5,212,000 is ear- 
marked for Negro schools. The total cost tor 
the entire program will be $25,156,500 for 4 
total of 81 projects 
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Beloit High School Chooses 


GRIGGS AUDITORIUM 


eRe . «tes ent al 
'eha4..535e8. Seooy 
r+ . : hs ere 


SAAR ‘kh. ‘= 
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Beloit, Wisconsin High School Auditorium 
Architects: LAW, LAW, POTTER & NYSTROM, Madison, Wisconsin 


The complete line of Griggs auditorium seating offers 
schools models ranging from plywood seats and backs to 
the fully upholstered deeply padded luxurious chairs. 


All Griggs auditorium chairs are built for genuine comfort, 
beautiful appearance, and great durability. 


A popular model is the Griggs Super Star Model 30 fully 
upholstered chair shown at the right. The seat is self 
raising for maximum convenience. 





SEATING 


The beautiful Beloit High School 
auditorium is seated with Griggs 
Star Crown auditorium chairs for 


fine comfort and great durability. 


The attractive appearance of the 
beautiful hardwood plywood seats 
and backs and the sparkling metal 
finishes enhance the appearance of 


the fine modern auditorium. 


The scientifically designed seat and 


deeply curved back provide fine 


comfort and relaxation. 





Write for full information on Griggs Auditorium Seating. 


GRIGGS * 
" Hanus aclarwets OK Schaal 
The fine quality materials in Griggs EQUIPMENT Mcinah idl nati: Seta 


auditorium chairs provide fine comfort COMPANY BELTON, TEXAS 


and attractive appearance for a lifetime 
of severe service in school auditoriums. 
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DR. JOHN DEWEY 


Dr. John Dewey, leading American educational 
philosopher, died on June 1, at the age of 92, 
after an illness of less than two days. He had 
been retired several years ago, and since Novem- 
ber last had been confined to his apartment with 
a broken hip. 

Dr. Dewey, who was a native of Burlington, 
Vt., and received his undergraduate education in 
the University of Vermont, held numerous honor- 
ary degrees. His early teaching was done at the 
Universities of Michigan and Minnesota, and he 
came into national prominence while holding the 
office of director of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He became professor of philos- 
ophy at Columbia University in 1904 and 
professor emeritus in 1930. He was visiting pro- 
fessor and lecturer at various universities and held 
























al 


Manufacturers of wood and metal 
laboratory equipment 


Representatives in principal cities 


5009 S. Center St. 
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offices in various educational and philosophical 
organizations. 

Dr. Dewey was highly respected among public 
school educators as an educational philosopher. 
He was one of the earliest proponents of the idea 
that the child is of first importance in education 
as against the subject matter and the school. He 
urged learning by experience with real things and 
first used the slogan of “learning by doing.” He 
urged the use of democratic principles in education 
and the contemporary life and problems as the 
basis of learning. 

He wrote some 300 essays, articles, and books 
and continued his literary efforts within a few 
years before his death. His critics, while praising 
the vast importance and usefulness of the numer- 
ous curricular and methodological reforms which 
he influenced, objected to his insistence on a 
purely secular basis of education and his denial 
in effect of religion as the foundation of morals. 


how Kewaunee Research 


aids Al Research 


—and remember, the research technicians 


of tomorrow are yours to train today. 


For nearly half a century Kewaunee has 
devoted its energies to designing, engineering 
and manufacturing the very finest wood and 
metal laboratory equipment and casework. 
This has involved constant research at 
Kewaunee—in functional design, in materials 
improvement, in product development, in 
manufacturing processes. Research that has 


brought you such outstanding devel- 
opments as Kemtherm sinks, Kem- 
ROCK work surfaces, unit assembly, 
flexibility of arrangement, and many 
modern, work-saving features. 

Such developments insure maxi- 


mum working convenience, materially increase 
class interest and inspire your students to 
their best efforts. 

Depend on Kewaunee to continue bringing 
you through research, the finest laboratory 
equipment—/or research. 


io tide mm 


4. A. Campbell, President 
Adrian, Michigan 
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DR. MOEHLMAN PASSES 


Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, professor of schoo] 
administration at the University of Michigan 
from 1923 to 1951, died on May 2 at the age 
of 63. 

Dr. Moehlman was a native of Racine, Wis,, 
and spent most of his academic and professional] 
life in Michigan where he earned his academic 
degrees and taught successively in the Detroit 
high schools (1913-18), acted as director of 
statistical reference and administrative research 
(1918-25), and college professor. He was the 
editor of the Detroit Educational Bulletin and 
the Nation’s Schools, and rendered service as 
educational consultant and school plant surveyor 
in the East and Middle West. In 1939 he was 
president of the National Council of Schoolhouse 
Construction. He wrote widely on school ad- 
ministration, school public relations, school archi- 
tecture, and budgeting. He was widely acclaimed 
as a forceful advocate of public school progress, 


CLAUSON RE-ELECTED 


The New York City board of education has re-elected 
President Andrew G. Clauson, Jr., and Vice-President Vito 
F. Lanza. Charles H. Silver, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, has succeeded James H. Marshall, 
who completed 17 years of service as a member. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


®> E. F. Smrecrna has been re-elected business manager 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools for a_ three-year 
term. The contract of CLERK-TREASURER MICHAEL L, 


Wacu has been extended to three years 


®» Orto W. Hatstey has been re-elected for a period of 
three years as superintendent of the Ann Arbor, Mich 
public schools. It is announced that he will retire in 
July, 1953, and will serve as consultant with full pay 
during his final year before complete retirement 

® Camillus, N. Y. Henry H. Crus, former district 
superintendent of Camillus, has been appointed principal 
of the newly organized Central District No. 1. 

®& Supt. W. Garry Brown, Decatur, Ind., has been re- 
elected for a three years’ term 


® Albuquerque, N. Mex., has re-elected Supt. Joun 
MILNE for a two-year term 

®> Frep Gentorr has succeeded William S. Peterson, 
resigned, as superintendent of the Ishpeming, Mich., 
So hools 

> W. H. BEAMAN, Jr., has been advanced to the presi- 
dency of the Grand Rapids, Mich., board of education 
He succeeds Mrs. Mary R. Keeler 

®& Joun P. Rey, co-ordinator of school construction 


for New York City’s board of education, has been elected 
to honorary membership in the American Institute of 
Architects. He received the certificate of membership at 
the annual convention in New York City, June 23. An 
engineer by Riley has been closely associated 
with public construction programs in New York City for 
nearly 15 years. 

® V. Harry Ruopes, St 


profession 


Louis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Association of School Business 
Officials. E. E. Watson, business manager at University 
City has been elected secretary of the Association 


® E. A. Koetue, new clerk of the board of education 
at Mitchell, S. Dak., succeeds John S. Chapman, who 
died last October. Braptrey Younc, president of the 
board received the distinguished service award from the 


Associated School Boards 


® Peter J. Vanceyt, 58, secretary to the Indianapolis 
Ind., board of school commissioners, died May 16 


Association of South Dakota 


® The Orleans parish school board of New Orleans, La 
will shortly appoint a new purchasing agent, to succeed 


RENE B. ‘Kronvace, acting head of the department. Mr 
Kronlage will shortly retire after 39 years in the school 
system 

&> Dr. Joun B. Getsstncer, of Palmyra, N. J., has 


accepted an appointment 
Somerville, N. J 

Dr. Geissinger went to Palmyra in February, 1946, from 
North Wales, Pa., where he had supervising 
principal for five and a half He is a graduate of 
Muhlenberg College and master of 
urts end doctor of philosophy in administration from the 
University of Pennsylvania. During the past two sum- 
mers he has been on the staff of the Graduate School of 
the University of Delaware, teaching public 
relations, school finance, and school administration 


as superintendent of schools at 


served as 
years 
holds the degrees of 


courses in 


> Lyman Stuckey has been re-elected president of the 


board at Lexington, Neb 
® Eart J. Hazerton has been elected president of the 
board at Jamestown N Dak 
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It’ for BELOIT, too! 

pm The Virginia State board of education has § 0 p -_ ay or ] 00! 

n approved requests of local school boards for aid 

e in the erection of school buildings to cost . 
$2,211,888. Of this amount the state will furnish 

j $1,033,288. 

: pm Pennsylvania school boards found higher 

it costs staring them in the face when mapping 

yf new budgets. Latest statistics show it costs 

h approximately $300,000,000 a year to operate 

e Pennsylvania’s public school system. About 40 

d cents out of every dollar paid in taxes in the 

7 state goes in some way to state aid for education. 

AS > The school districts of Nebraska will receive | 

se practically $3,000,000 in 1952 from the income 

1. of school lands owned by the state. This is an | 

." increase Of about $1,000,000 over the previous 

: year and is due to bonuses received for renewals | 

é of leases of ranch lands and revenue from oil 
and gas bearing lands. Schools in Douglas County 

ed will receive $395,144, the largest single amount, | 

to and schools in Grant County will receive $3,504, | 

4 the smallest amount. 


> Barrington, R. I. The school board has voted 
te retrench in keeping with its budget, under a 
tax rate of 90 cents on the $100 retained re- 
rer cently by the voters. The reduction in costs is 





L intended to provide extra teachers for a rapidly 
expanding enrollment. 
of 
h., SCHOOL BONDS 
in 
ay State of California sold $50,000,000, at cost 1.868 per . 
ent ° ° ° : e : : , taw 
= Memorial Senior High School, Beloit, Wis. Opening size: 133’ x 27'3 
‘ct Atascudero Union High School District, San Luis Obispo —_ . 'g P 9 
pal Co., Calif. Sold, $7,840,000 at 2.5722% cost. 


Escondido, Calif. Voted, $970,000 Stretch your space and appropriation with FoldeR-Way® 


nee District No. 1, Arapaboc Co., Colo. Sold, $950,000 at 


net cost 2.08539%. Automatic FOLDING PARTITIONS by Richards-Wilcox 


Consolidated School District No. 120, Lake County, 


HN - hs aa 9 ° once 
Il. Sold, $1,710,000 at 2.2055% cost. : : = H ; j 
| Colleyville, Kens. Seid. $990,000 at coat 1.6785%. In this photograph taken at Memorial Senior High School, Beloit, 
% Lake Charles, La. Sold, $1,260,000. Wisconsin, you can readily see how Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way 
cn., Pittsfield, Mass. Sold, $4,300,000 at 1.59%. } . 4: : +3 sy : 
| Sethecctt Manteadt Wek aed Weeds Wie Ok folding partitions provide greatest flexibility to given areas of space. 
esi- $1,500,000 at 100.319 for 1.90% coupons You can see how the partitions close to isolate the boys’ and girls 
ion . or . ‘ , pip 
heel poe oe School District No. 3 sold, $2,- gym classes from each other. Also, how the FoldeR-Way partition 
030,000 a ost 3 7, 
a Claremont, Minn. Approved, $345,000. opens for conference games, and similar events, making the complete 
=~ Independent School District No. 32, Traverse County, gym one vast playing arena and gallery. 
~ Minn. Sold, $275,000 at 2.3612% cost 


An Excelsior, Minn. Minnetonka School District No. 7 


be wld, $388,000 at 2.1159% But you can’t see these EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


for Litchfield, Minn. Approved, $700,000. 





Grand Island, Neb. Sold, $2,000,000 at 1.7289% 1. Fully Automatic. All folding, unfold- rolled steel bar runways of the track, 
resi- nterest ing, locking, unlocking, and sound-proof- assuring minimum friction and silent op- - 
ness Ralston, Neb. Voted, $500,000 = ing operations are accomplished by the eration. 

-sity Jersey City, N. J. Sold, $595,000 at 100.3399 for electric operator and its auxiliary mech- 4. Gymnasium Doors Are Full Three 
‘Aas anism. You merely turn the switch key — . Inches Thick Over Entire Aree. This 
tion Central School Dist. No. 1, Sullivan, Lincoln, Cazen- | R-W does the rest. provides flush surface similar to a solid 
who ovia Lenox, Manlius, and Cicero, N. Y. Sold $1,505,000, = " ’ zs : wall. Eliminates protruding butt-hinges 
the at 100.36 for 2.30 per cent coupons. | 2. Positive, Silent Action Roller Chain in players’ contact sone below seven 
the North Hempstead, N. Y. Sold, $2,168,000 for School Drive. Will not slip, stretch, or break. foot | ! 
District No. 6 at 100.872 for 2.20%. —— 
olis, Union Free School District No. 21, Hempstead, N. Y. | 3. Friction-Proof Track. Ball-bearing 5. Fully Automatic Floor Seals. Self-ad- 
Sold, $1,603,000 at 100.2299 for 2.10% coupons hanger wheels ore machined to provide justing to uneven spots in floor. No levers 
La., Parma City, Ohio. Voted, $1,000,000 by three-fourths a line contact with the %” round cold- or manual effort required to operate. 
ceed majority 
Mr Plano Tex. Sold, $250,000 at 2.97% cost. mi \ qnengar ns annua OU NAEUNUANHE TT Mt Min La fal 
-hool Houston, Tex. Approved, $1,000,000 for Deer Park In- 
“pendent School District For further information about R-W FoldeR-Way Automatic Folding 
hes _ King County, Wash., School District No. 1, Seattle Partitions, write, phone or wire our nearest office. 
ls at old, $8,000,000 at 1.97% cost 
ye onR-W ety Kent State University, Kent, Ohio—Opening: 114’ x 20’ 
from , vtomatic Partition in Hinsdale Community High School, Hinsdale, Il|.—Opening: 127’ x 28’ 
ising SCHOOL BUDGETS ee, bia BA = Arvin High School, Arvin, California— Opening: 143° x 26’ P , 
te of Detrc it, Mich. Adopted, $97,375,350; increase of ot right, or write for Kinkaid School Gymnasium, Houston, Texas Opening: 71 x 21 oe 
or of $2,657,084 oddress of installation High School, Brookline, Mass.—2 Openings: 100° x 20’ and 130° x 20 
) the Muskegon, Mich. Adopted, $2,605,760 neorest you: Banks School, Bay City, Michigan—Opening: 50’ x 18’ 
ry” Albuquerque, N. Mex. Adopted, $9,393,500. 
ot Greeley, Colo Budget, $990,971, approved 

Renton, Wash. Budget, $1, 644,825, adopted 1880 Richard S- vy’! Kae) Mt “4 Ss 
f the Yakima, Wash. Budget, $2,000,000, approved. | 2 

Norwalk, Conn. Budget, $2,310,297, adopted. . OVER 72 YEARS AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. $. A. © Bronches in 
f the Butler, Pa. Budget, $896,348, adopted. . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


School-Business EXECUTIVES 


The Yearbook of School Law 1952 


By Lee O. Garber. Paper, 105 pp., $2.25. Published by 
the author at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


This yearbook follows the 
issues. It includes especially 
school finance, pupil services 


plan of the 
important cases on teachers, 
and social segregation 


previous two 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 


Paper, 20 pp. National Education Association, Wash 


ington 6, D. C 
Twenty cases tenure, de 


teachers are here 


relating to the 
salaries, and 
abstracted. 


appointment, 


motion dismissals of 


Guide for Civil Defense in Elementary 
Schools 


By Virgil I 
lished by the 
W. Va 

An instructional guide for 
elementary schools. It 


Flinn, county supt 
Kanawha County 


Paper 17 pp Pub- 
schools at Charleston 
civil defense procedures in 
includes the suggested general ob- 


jectives, an explanation of the program, and an outline 
of the activities and resources for grades one, two, and 
three 


Organizing for Teacher Welfare 


An American Education Fellowship Pamphlet by Spald- 
ing, Stendler, Hanson, Trump, Schaffrath, and DeBoer. 
Paper, 54 pp., 30 cents. Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
Inc., Danville, Il 

This pamphlet argues that teacher welfare is an area 
of persistent conflict; teachers can only secure adequate 
welfare conditions when they organize and preferably set 
up a union shop condition in the schools with the usual 
union methods of handling disputes — except strikes — and 
affiliation with labor. Teachers through their organizations 


60 


BECKLEY-CARDY, 


should take part in setting up educational policies; 
should insist on academic freedom and they should 
part in political action 


Costs of Ohio Schools 


Compilation prepared under the direction 
Herrick. Bureau of Educational Research 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Annually, the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University compiles the financial statistics of Ohio 
schools and analyzes these for the use of the respective 
school authorities. The present studies, which extend from 
July, 1950 to 1951, include analyses of the cost per pupil 
of Ohio exempted village school districts, county 
districts, and city school districts. In each case, there has 
been an increase due to the expansion of the schools and 
the changes in general economic conditions 


they 
take 


of John H 


Ohio State Uni 


M hoo! 


Maine School Building Authority 


By Harland A. Ladd. In Maine Schools 
State Department of Education, Augusta, Me 

Advice, procedures, and forms employed by the Maine 
School Building Authority in accepting, processing, and 
providing aid for local school plant projects. The authority 
makes itself responsible for bonds for districts not able t 
float bonds 


April, 1952 


Administrative Housekeeping 


By Alta M. La Belle and Jane Barton. Cloth, 420 pp., 


$5.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 
The housekeeping of school buildings is simple when 
compared with that of institutions, hotels, or hospitals 


The present book discusses the problems of managing and 
of doing the specific jobs of operating and cleaning the 
latter types of institutions. The authors are experienced 
women who have held administrative jobs in the types 
of buildings they discuss and have had wide employment 
as advisers and consultants. 

The school business executive in charge of school plant 
administration who takes the time to read this book 
thoughtfully will find numerous and important information 
on such matters as organizing staffs within buildings, set- 
ting up standards of quality and amount of work, methods 
of control and training of staffs, sanitation methods, clean- 
ing techniques, redecorating, safety, purchasing. The 
practical approach of cost-saving methods and procedures 
is especially valuable and deserves wider attention among 
large-city school staffs. 





Salary Schedules for Principals 

Circular No. 3, March, 1952. Paper, 21 pp. Research 
Division, National Education Association, Washington 6, 
». & 

This pamphlet points out bases for classifying principals 
for salary purposes, offers examples of schedules in which 
these bases are used, and indicates the extent to which 
various types of schedules are in use. The salaries include 
those for elementary principals, junior high and senior 
high school principals and indicate the number and per 
cent of school systems reporting bases for 
classification 


various 


Campaign for a School Building Project in 
Natick, Mass. 


Compiled by the Cory-Snow Advertising Agency. Paper, 


12 pp. Published by. the Natick High School Survey 
Committee, Natick, Mass 
A building campaign circular, giving all the authentic 


facts about a new senior high school 
cular was compiled by a 
distributed in the 
town of Natick 


bond issue of $3 


building. The cir- 
professional agency and was 
homes of the school children of the 
The campaign proved successful and the 
500,000 was passed by the voters. 


School Building Needs in Bellefontaine, Ohio 


By E. B. Sessions and associates. Paper, 88 pp. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 

This study, which follows the effective pattern developed 
by the Ohio State University Bureau of Educational 
Research, recommends that, to meet the increased future 
enrollment and the expanded educational program, the 
board of education take the following steps: (1) change the 
organization to the K-6—6 type, (2) continue the present 
flexible plan of attendance districts, (3) plan future 
school buildings on the basis of thorough educational 
planning, (4) remodel existing structures and plan new 
buildings for adult as well as extended children’s use. 
Specifically, the recommends that four old ele- 
mentary buildings be discontinued, that the central school 
be remodeled for broader primary school use and for an 
administration center, that two new elementary buildings 
and an addition to one elementary building be erected 
immediately, and that the high school be slightly re 
modeled to meet new instructional needs. The entire 
cost of the program is estimated at $1,385,000, exclusive 
of the cost of purchasing two building sites. The program 
is well within the bonding and tax abilities of the city. 


survey 


You will find this 
Beckley-Cardy 


Le fete} i 
BUYER’S GUIDE 


74 Valuable 
Purchasing tid 

USE IT NOW. Order 

early—be sure of full 


selection and prompt 
delivery 


Write FoR THIS NEW 
NO. 94 CATALOG IF YOUR COPY HAS NOT YET ARRIVED 


1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 
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for 
“4 
er, 
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tic 
~s | Cc 
the 
the | | od 
eau 
us. 
ped MORE seating capacity >) 
na 
the MORE teg comfort 
the 
— MORE exclusive features o 
nal 
nen MORE strength and rigidity mi 
Se. 
al MORE for your money wn 
an 
ae Send for folder with complete specifications. x 
re MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
_ 2738 S. 34th $t., Mitwaukee 7, Wis. w 
ity. THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
UU, YUYYE'Y ” 
WY Ay y r 4 
“Yj of i“, / A, 
YY yids /; a 
a | 
©... technique of modern . 
education is a growing, changing a 
thing. Fixed immobile equipment 
has no place in the modern informal 
classroom. With NORCOR Tubular wi 
Desks and Chairs, seating arrange- 
ments can be changed from wn 
the conventional, for group 
study, for discussion groups, 
to accommodate the seating to - 
the light source—all with a we 
minimum of effort and time. ee 
Flat top desks may be 
combined to make a large 
working surface when desired 
—and chairs can be used 
independently of desks. P| 
Coolers . 
for catalog on For school desks and chairs 
Write also for that offer the needed flexibility 
for the modern classroom— 
see your nearest NORCOR a 
distributor, or write directto “7 A 
‘ . 
Y h lete Halsey Taylor! | paiichsn 
trations on the complete Halsey Taylor line Yj | 
Yj THE NORCOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4 | 
Usa DEPT. A GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., WARREN, O. | FACTORIES: GREEN BAY, WIS., PORTSMOUTH, N. H., GILLETT, WIS. 
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DISMISSAL HEARINGS 


(Concluded from page 22) 


*%People ex rel Kasschau v. Board of Police Commis- 
stoners of the City of New York, 155 N. Y. 40; 49 N. E. 
257. “To remove a party from a public office upon a 
charge involving a question of fact without even swear- 
ing the witnesses is to abandon the fundamental form of 
judicial action. . . . When a party is protected in the 
enjoyment of a public office or employment from removal 
except for cause to be ascertained and adjudged upon a 
hearing of a judicial nature and it appears that he has 
been removed without any proof of the necessary facts 
upon oath, the determination, if not absolutely without 
justification is clearly erroneous as a matter of law.” 

*School District v. Thompson, supra; Wilson vy. Town- 
ship Committee, supra. 

"People v. Niebuhr, 184 N. Y. 304; 77 N. E. 260, 
and cases cited. 

*State ex rel. Rogers v. Board of Education, supra. 

Moran v. School Committee of Littleton, 317 Mass. 
591; 59 N. E. 2d 279; Graves v. School Committee, 299 
Mass. 80; 12 N. E. 2d 176 Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company v. United States, 264 U. S. 255; 68 L. Ed. 
667; 44 S. Ct. 317; American Employees Insurance Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Insurance, 10 N. E.; 2d 76. 

Moran v. School Committee of Littleton, supra. 

"Graves v. School Committee, supra; County Board of 
Education v. Cearjfoss, 165 Md. 178; 166 A. 732. 

"Corrigan v. School Committee, 250 Mass. 334; 145 
N. E. 530; Graves v. School Committee, supra; Stiver v. 
State, supra; Board of Education y. Cearfoss, supra. 

"Corrigan v. School Committee, supra; Graves y. School 
Committee, supra; Stiver v. State, supra; Board of Educa- 
tion v. Cearfoss, supra; Laney v. Holbrook, 150 Fla. 622; 
8 So. 2d 465; 146 A. L. R. 202. 


SON’S CALF AND DAD’S BEEF 


(Concluded from page 30) 


cially on that day when friends walk before 
his bier and think of all the good things, and 
the bad ones, he has done. And there I too 
shall lie when God shall call me in my turn, 
and some will think, I’m sure, of wrongs I 
may have done, perhaps unknowingly, to 


IMPROVED / ~ 
DESIGN! 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE —strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, pinching, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 
@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lacquer 


finish; or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


kids who at the time thought too that I was 
God 


But it isn’t “kids” alone who listen to a 
promise, and place a heavy weight upon it. 
All living men and women do the same, not 
only when they’re children but when the silver 
shines above their ears. 

Shall I read a lesson from the story? That’s 
why I tell it. Guard well thy tongue when 
promises are spoken, especially in an hour of 
need, or when a blizzard blows. And promises 
once made should be fulfilled, if God and 
angels will permit, or even heavy mountains 
stand in front of their accomplishment. For 
mutual worth of mind to mind, and confi- 
dence of soul in soul must stand. Lacking 
that, no rules or codes or laws bring very 
much to pass. And lacking that, “big men” 
shrink down to lesser stature than the kids. 
And in the end the souls that men could build 
dry up and blow away. For when the drive 
to keep one’s word gets weak or twisted or 
even set aside, not only children, but even 
angels themselves do truly cry. 





—_—__ — — 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of April, 1952, contracts 
were let for 479 school and college buildings in 
37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. Dodge 
reports that the cost of these contracts was 
$111,057,000. 

During the month of May, 1952, contracts were 
let for 25 school buildings in 11 states west of 
the Rocky Mountains. The contract cost was 
$10,553,857. Two additional projects were re- 
ported in preliminary stages to cost an estimated 
$1,139,576. 








. TROPHIES 


- DISPLAYS 








OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE! 


"WRITE FOR 


ostints cAmezican Se 


AND PRICES 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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- EXHIBITS. 
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SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of April, 1952, sales of 
$94,653,295 school bonds were recorded. The 
average yield at the end of the month 
was 2.03%. 

The total sales for the first four months were: 





1952 1951 
January $ 74,478,210 $ 59,976,560 
February 88,699,750 83,346,150 
March 57,649,906 63,590,700 
April 94,653,295 120,012,195 
Total $315,481,161 $326,925 ,605 


SCHOOL BUILDING 


» Galveston, Tex. Two high schools — one 
for white students and one for colored students, 
are under construction. These schools contain 
some unique educational features and will be 
completed at a cost of $5,750,000. 
> At Little Valley, N. Y., the citizens have 
approved a proposal to spend $400,000 for an 
addition to the school and alterations. The build- 
ing will be completed and occupied in September. 
In Colleton County, S. C., plans are under 
way for new schools in two districts and for 
the consolidation of small schools. In Colleton 
County there has been a change from 36 separate 
districts to two districts. A site of 25 acres has 
been purchased for a high school in District 
Two, work to begin very shortly. The district 
will also have four to five elementary schools. 
®& Willow Grove, Pa. The School District of 
Upper Moreland Township has completed the 
erection of an elementary school, to be occupied 
in September next. The building, located on a 
12-acre site, includes an all-purpose room, a 
health room, a conference room, and adminis- 
trative offices. Plans are being made for another 
elementary school to be built in the near future. 











We specialize in the man- 
ufacture of a complete line 
of extruded aluminum and 
stainless steel cases, that 
will serve a useful purpose 
and add atmosphere wher- 
ever they are installed. 


Please write for list of re- 
cent installations, corner 
sample, brochure and price 
list. 


> D 
fo Ole 6 fd L AHD SOHS 


MILWAUKEE WISCONS 
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IT DOES THESE JOBS—AND MORE! 


Budgetary Accounting * Cost Records 


Expenditure and Revenue Distribution 







General Ledger * Student Accounts 
Payrolls * Stores Records 
Governmental Records 








A SIMPLE TURN of the job selector knob 
changes jobs in. a second—gives choice of any 
four accounting operations controlled by each 
sensing panel. Any number of panels may be 
used, so there’s no limit to the number of jobs 
a Sensimatic will do. 


Hotel how 





Nii tateteeteeeneteatnemeedientanmeenmatineniaale 


No other accounting machine is so universally useful— 
can do so many accounting jobs with such speed, 
such ease... at such a saving! 


There’s practically no limit to the number of accounting 
problems your Sensimatic can solve! Its most 
remarkable feature—the sensing panel or “mechanical 
brain’”’—automatically directs it through every 
operation—effortlessly, unerringly. Moreover, the 
Sensimatic’s many other automatic features and highly 
efficient design save costly working time and operator 
effort . . . make it simple to learn, easy to use! 
Sensimatic 300 with 11 totals 


Why not see for yourself how much more Sensimatics Sensimatic 200 with 5 totals 


can do for you? Simply call your nearby 

Burroughs office, listed in the yellow pages of the 
telephone book. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Sensimatic 100 with 2 totals 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 
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Hews of Products for the Schools 


Plastic — Finished Wall 
Panels Used in Remodeling 


A new, low-cost rémodeling material, 
Marlite woodpanel plastic-finished wall 
and ceiling panels, is proving popular for 
creating distinctive teachers’ lounges, of- 
fices, auditoriums, and libraries. Faithfully 
reproducing the grain and coloring of fine, 
fully finished wood grains, woodpanel 
costs considerably less than comparable 





Low-Cost MATERIAL 


wood paneling. Available in seven beautiful 
grains (blond mahogany, striped mahog- 
any, silver walnut, natural walnut, light 
oak, gray prima vera, and natural prima 
vera), woodpanel is easy and economical 
to install and reduces maintenance costs 
to a minimum. 

For information write to Marsh Wall 
Products, Inc., Section S.B.J., Dover, 
Ohio. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 042) 


Water, Dustproof Display 
Cases for School Use 


Water and dustproof display cases for 
use in schools are being manufactured by 
Poblocki and Sons of Milwaukee. The 
cases are available in three different models, 
and price brackets, for erection on the 
surface or for recessing in the wall with 
or without internal illumination. The cases 
come in various sizes of height and width 
and depth. They are equipped with or 
without adjustable brackets and_ glass 
shelves. Doors can be hinged at top or 





VERSATILITY 


sides, and are equipped with tumbler 
locks. Sliding glass doors without vertical 
mullions may also be furnished. 

For information write to Poblocki & 
Sons Company, Section S.BJ., 2159 S. 
Kinnickinnic Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 043) 


Improved 40-Watt Fluorescent 


Lamp Is Announced 


Development of a new type of fluores- 
cent lamp which improves in many ways 
upon the performance of lamps now in 
general use was recently announced by 
the General Electric company. The out- 
growth of nearly seven years of research 
and testing, the new lamps. start quickly 
and smoothly without the aid of external 
Starters. 

For information write to General Elec- 
tric, Lamp News Bureau, Section S.B.J,, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 044) 


Film on New School Plan 
Approval Available 


One of the first 16mm. color sound mo- 
tion pictures on modern school planning, 
“Design For Learning” has just been re- 
leased for screenings to architects, con- 
sulting engineers, school superintendents, 
school boards, school building committees 
and other groups interested in new school 
design. Produced for Herman Nelson Divi- 
sion, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
Moline, Ill., by Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Chicago, this entertaining and infor- 
mative 25-minute film has as its setting a 
meeting of a typical school board engaged 
in the vital task of approving the plans 
for a new school. 

Prints of the film may be obtained 
through the Herman Nelson Headquarters, 
Section §.B.J., Moline, Ill. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 045) 


Glass Crayon Boards Prove 
Dust-Free and Stainproof 


Nu-Rite Glass Crayon Boards have been 
perfected for use with a specially de- 
veloped water soluble wax crayon. These 
crayons, which the company has labeled 
Ezy-Rase crayons, are dust-free and stain- 
proof. An outstanding feature is the ease 
with which they can be erased. Their wax 
base dissolves instantly when in contact 
with water. This permits the boards to be 
completely erased with a moist cloth, 
sponge, or tissue. The crayons at present 
are available in six colors— red, blue, 
violet, green, brown, and black. 

Full details are contained in a new 
bulletin which can be obtained by writing 
to the New York Silicate Book Slate 
Company, Section S.B.J., 541 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 046) 
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I'wo PosiT1oN CONTROL 


Electronic Humidity Control 


Now Available 

Two-position humidifying or dehumidi- 
fying, for comfort control, a new Electronic 
Humidity Control features supersensitive, 
instant response with plug-in element, wide 
range, and simple adjustments. 

For further information write to Barber- 
Colman Company, Section S.B.J., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 047) 


Portable, Lightweight 


Screen Announced 

The development of an unusual new 
screen has just been announced by Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp. The new “Jiffy” is 
a carefully engineered compact screen port- 
able and lightweight, designed for use on 
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COMPACT SCREEN 


tables or desks, and at the same time is 
equipped with a convenient hanger for use 
as a wall screen. 

For further information, contact Milt 
Sherman, Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
Section S.B.J., 2627 West Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 048) 


Continued on page 68 
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| Problem Child? 


. or 
éarin 


problem ..MAICO PURE-TONE 


child? tsstinc 
ELIMINATES THE 


GUESSWORK! 


Cruel words—‘“‘problem child’! Unfair to the 
child who wants to learn . . . who wants to be 
accepted. Unfair to the teacher who doesn’t 
know he’s hard of hearing! 

Now it needn’t be. With Marco pure-tone 
screening equipment, you can locate those hard 
of hearing children quickly—accurately. And 
without calling in outside experts! MAIco pure- 
tone tests can be given by your school nurse or 
any teacher—right in the school. Thus hard of 
hearing pupils are discovered early in their 
schooling—in time to give them that special 
help and attention they need. 

Quickly pays for itself in fewer repeated grades 

. in happy, more useful citizens of tomorrow. 


90% 

of all America’s 
precision audiometers 
built today are... 
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THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 


L-89 MAICO BLOG., MINNEAPOUS 1, MINN. 


d full information on new Maico 


penne t= hearing tests for schools. 
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THERE ARE 


Savings 
FOR YOU 


When you specify 


Slate 
Glackboards 


BECAUSE 


Slate 


is a permanent material 





cut from the natural rock 


easy to install 





® requires less attention 
e lasts longer 
e performs better 


e takes more abuse than 
any other writing surface 


now on the market 
and 


is easy on your budget 


STEPHENS- JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 





at 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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Hews of Products ,.. 


(Continued from page 66) 


Folding Table Built 
To Children’s Heights 


A folding table, built to children’s 
heights (22, 24, and 26 in.) for school-age 
youngsters, has been introduced recently 
by Midwest Folding Products, Roselle, Ill. 

| An unusual feature of the table is the way 
| leg extensions permit it to be easily con- 
| verted to adult height. The new children’s 
| height Midwest Folding table is made with 
Midtex, hardwood plywood, linoleum, and 
| General Electric “Textolite” tops. 
Additional information may be obtained 
| by writing to Midwest Folding Products 
Company, Section, S.B.J., Roselle, Ill. 
(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 049) 


| New Film on “Safety 
on the Street” Available 


| Every morning and afternoon thousands 
of boys and girls in this county walk to 
and from school unaware of the dangers 
| involved in crossing busy streets or play- 
ing along the roadside. In an effort to 
| teach children proper safety measures, 
| Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has re- 
| leased a new educational film, Safety On 





Area Projection Announced 


Publication of a completely new phys- 
ical-political world map has been an- 
nounced by Weber Costello Company, map 
and globe publishers, called the Magna- 
Graphic. The new map, 66 in. wide by 45 
in. high, is printed in seven colors. 

The projection employed in the Magna- 
Graphic Map is a modified Parabolic Equal 
Area Projection. Land masses are shown 
in their true shapes and sizes. Certain 
| water areas, clearly indicated on the map 
| and panel maps, are condensed so that the 











Physical-Political World Map in Equal 





The Street, designed to encourage habits 
of safety on the way to and from school, 
The new film is available in either fyj 
color and black and white and has a run. 
ning time of 11 minutes. 

(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 050) 


Portable Version 
for Projector 

ee The manufacturers 
', of the Vu-Graph 
/ overhead projector 
have introduced 4 
lightweight portable 
version of this versa- 
tile instrument: Jun. 
ior Vu-Graph. Weigh. 
ing only 23 pounds, 
including carrying 
case, the Jr. Vy 
Graph projects trans. 
parencies _ prepared 
from maps, photo 
graphs, drawings, 
sketches, etc., onto a 
screen while the 
| speaker faces his au- 
dience and paces his 
lectures as he wishes, 
in a fully lighted 
room. 











land areas may be shown as large as pos 
sible. The map is drawn to a scale of 300 
miles to the inch which is the same scale 
as the map on a large 25-inch world globe. 

Further information concerning the neW 
Magna-Graphic World Map may be 0b- 
tained by writing the publisher, Webe 
Costello Company, Section S.B.J., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 052) 


(Continued on page 70) 
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NOW... make every classroom a visual education room 
with Joanna Western B@8R038 Window Shades! 


























For darkness in daytime, whenever you 
like—plus ease of operation, economy of 
maintenance, and rugged durability! 


EXLITE 


ROOM DARKENING CAMBRIC 
WASHABLE—FLAMEPROOF 


The room darkening shade that keeps daylight out! 
Made of strong 140 count cotton cambric, sealed 
and opaqued with a special plastic compound— 
EXLITE is waterproof, flameproof, resists tearing 
and fraying. It’s lighter in weight and far more 
flexible than any former type of shadowproof shade. 
Finished with non-fading waterproof oil paints in 
popular light colors on both sides, EXLITE elim- 
inates drab, dark-colored shades—and permits 
color uniformity in all of the window shades 
throughout your school building. Its velvet-smooth 
surface is dust repellent and easily cleaned with a 
damp cloth. Stubborn soil marks may be quickly 
removed using soap and water. EXLITE, used 
with Joanna Western’s “‘liteproof’’ darkening chan- 
nels, is ideal for laboratories, lecture rooms, audi- 
toriums ...any room in which visual education is 
practiced. It’s the practical solution to all school 
room darkening problems where low cost and re- 
sistance to hard wear are important! 








THE “CLASSROOM ENGINEERED” 


—? : al 
pH 
| mpancnp. | WINDOW SHADE INSTALLATION 


DI P LOMA A practical, versatile window shade installation 
designed for rugged use and simplified operation. 
The Joanna Western DIPLOMA is a double- 
roller type installation which accommodates the 
new EXLITE as well as all other types of Joanna 
Western shades! Adjustable metal strips and 
brackets are mounted midway between top and 
bottom —one shade rolls up, the other down, pro- 
viding perfect light control at all times. The 
DIPLOMA may be installed on either inside or 
outside window casing. The entire assembly swings 


Write Today 


for Joanna Western's new illus- 
trated booklet ‘'Window Shade 
Specifications’’ containing complete 
factual information and actual sam- 
ples of EXLITE and other outstand- 
ing Joanna Western Window 
Shades. Absolutely FREE of cost or 
obligation. 























free from the window to permit easy maintenance. 
This and many other extra features built into 
Joanna Western’s exclusive DIPLOMA installa- 
tion are specifically engineered for classroom use. 
For ease of operation, trouble-free service and 





precise scientific control of light, specify 
«m DIPLOMA—the heavy-duty installation 
designed especially for schools... and al- 
ways specify Joanna Western—your best 
window shade buy! 








Joanna Western Mills Company 2°" 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF WINDOW SHADE PRODUCTS 
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The duplicating 
machine you asked us 
to build — A machine 
that will fulfill all school 
requirements ata price _ 
schools can afford. ~~ 
























OW ...A spirit duplicating machine espe- 

cially engineered and designed to handle 
the hundreds of different school jobs. Built to 
OLD TOWN 's rigid specifications of top qual- 
ity — for rugged school use — high-speed 
production. 


Here's the finest little duplicator that money can 
buy — featuring ‘cyclomatic action’’ which as- 
sures faster, more brilliant reproductions. Pro- 
duces 1 to 6 colors at one time, in split seconds. 
Makes over 140 clean, clear copies a minute, of 
anything you type, write, print or draw — on 
varying weight paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up 
to 9” x 14”. Clean, fast, easy to handle. Write for 
illustrated brochure TODAY on the revolution- 
ary new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker. 


/ Presenting the NEW 


Old Town 


te)>) 1am 2 ko) 1 1 O10) & 


Oe 


OLD TOWN’S 
Model 95 


COPYMAKER 


Has ALL the usual Duplicator 
features PLUS: — 


© CYCLOMATIC ACTION — 
Sealed in bearings and high- 
tension gears give greater 
speed, efficiency, economy 
and a life time of service 
FLUID CONTROL — Prevents 
excess moisture and results 
in instantaneous drying 
SINGLETTE — Patented sheet 
separator prevents waste and 
blank sheets 

WIZARD COPY CONTROL— 
Regulates brightness of cop- 
ies or length of run 


School Supply Houses: The many unique and exclusive features of 








repeat business. 
Old ) i) franchise information. 
| lI) } 750 PACIFIC ST., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


Made by the manufacturers of world-renowned 
OLD TOWN Carbons, Ribbons, Duplicating Machines & Supplies 


this new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker assure you 


Write TODAY for complete dealer 


Hews of Products... 


(Continued from page 68) 
New Spray Deodorant 
Solves Old Problem 


A new product, Cabinet-San Aerosgl 
Deodorant, promises to be a unique, in. 
expensive aid to schools and gymnasiums 
in the fight to free the air of the odors of 
perspiration, smoke, etc., in auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, kitchens, cafeterias, wash. 
rooms, dressing rooms, and wherever 
needed. It comes in a throwaway, aerosol- 
pressure-type container with a push button 
spray device built in. 

For information write direct to Hunting. 
ton Laboratories, Inc., Section S.BJ, 
Huntington, Ind. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 053) 





PORTABLE STAND 


Movie Projector Stand 
Emphasizes Versatility 


A new stand for movie projectors em- 
phasizing safety, ruggedness, and _ versatil- 
ity has been announced by the American 
Products Co. Designed for a wide range 
of professional uses, this stand is adjust- 
able, collapsible, and portable. The top, 
or platform, is a permanent-mold hi-test 
aluminum casting, 12 by 19 in. The vari- 
able height range is 24 to 44 in. Legs can 
be raised, lowered, or made to straddle 
seats. New easy-grip disk type lock knob 
makes it easy to lengthen or shorten legs 
in seconds. The stand weighs only 12 |b. 
It can be quickly folded and easily carried. 

For further details on “Project O-Stand” 
write to The American Products Co., Sec- 
tion S.BJ., 3308 Edson Avenue, New 
York 69,N.Y. 


(For Convenience, Circle Index Code 054) 


New Type Long-Life Shades 
Available for School Use 
Ra-Tox wood-slat ventilating shades that 
control both light and air and are 
claimed by the manufacturer to greatly 
outwear shades made of cloth or similar 
materials are now available for dorm 
tory and other school applications. These 
shades are made of strong, resilient kiln- 


Continued on page 71) 
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Check List of Advertisers, New Supplies, 
and Equipment 


To facilitate use of this index, a code number identifies the advertisements and new supplies and equipment 
carried in this issue. The page reference is also included. In requesting further details, subscribers moy write 
direct to the individual companies or may use the coupon when requesting information from a number of firms. 
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gether with heavy duty seine twine into a 721 MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN... 14 | O48 MILT SHERMAN, RADIANT MANUFACTURING 
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for school dormitory windows are made QR rrr teessseeeess 3rd cover | 049 MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS COMPANY 
with the same materials and came direc fs mine GO cscs sidens Sdiaskd 63 Children's folding table............. os 
sell xa . . 724 MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. ............ 62 | 050 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
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Neither rain nor sun will harm them. - AMERICA 
} é : FILTER COMPANY Ln ix Whee ue ....10 & 11 | 051 CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
They can stand an abnormal amount of 726 NESBITT, INC., JOHN J. ..............40h cover Junler Vu-Graph ........0.. 0.00008. ee 
abuse. Ra-Tox shades are smooth finished 727 NORCOR MFG. COMPANY, INC............ 63 | 052 WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
and are supplied in a wide range of attrac- oan Gagne eamsenann - donee sie toc a ore 
ie ; or in natural finish. The beveled RpAre ser seunee rene 053 HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
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iddle 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
knob Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. 
legs 
2 Ib. ADVERTISING INDEX 
= 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 «=7102«O71 
aD 712 713 714 715 716 717 718 719 720 721 722 723 
Sec- 724 725 726 727 728 729 730 731 732 733 734 735 
New 736 «737° «738 «= 739 740s 741 
NEW JOHNSON SERVICE ADDITION 
> Johnson Service Company, manufacturers of auto- NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
matic temperature and air conditioning con- 042 043 044 045 046 047 048 049 050 051 052 053 
s trol systems used extensively in school 054 055 
buildings throughout the country, has an- 
nounced the completion of two new 4-story 
that additions to its East Michigan Street plant 
| in Milwaukee. The expanded facilities will Also information on 
are permit sizable increase in production to sup- 
eatly ply the record demand for Johnson Control 
milar equipment, resulting from the heavy volume Name 
yrmi- of construction of schools, industrial plants, Please Print 
“hes and other essential buildings. The two new Y 
| ese units, which provide an additional 100,000 Title School 
kiln- square feet of plan space, are of reinforced 


concrete construction with brick walls in two 
contrasting colors 


City Zone State 
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Midwest Food Service, Inc. 
Continental Can Co. Cafeteria—Milwaukee 


Service 


In the industrial cafeteria or restaurant. 
the emphasis is on service. It must be fast 
yet tasteful .. . as well as economical and 
efficient. Paper cups, plates and napery fit 
naturally into the picture . . . saving time, 


eliminating waste, yet always attractive. 





Sexton service on paper goods is designed 
to the special needs of the industrial user. 
The most complete assortment, together 
with speedy delivery from huge stocks, 
makes Sexton the logical source for paper 


goods of all kinds. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1952 
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